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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Vou. LXX MARCH, 1925 No. 2 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE 
TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING OF THE CON- 
VENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF 


Official word from the Iowa School for the Deaf at 
Council Bluffs is to the effect that preparations are 
under way to entertain an unusually large attend- 
ance at the twenty-fourth meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf. The favorable 
situation of Council Bluffs in the geographical 
centre of the country takes away at least one major 
excuse for not attending; it cannot truthfully be said 
that ‘‘It is so far out there.’’ 

The dates tentatively selected are June 28 to 
July 4. There may be a revision either way in later 
official announcements. 

Accommodations will be availabla in the Iowa 
School at the rate of $10 for the term of the con- 
vention. Two dollars per day will be charged for 
accommodations covering less than the full term. 
For meals only the charge will be fifty cents per 
meal. 

The lodging accommodations are ample. In the 
case of single persons, several may be asked to share 
one room. The Iowa School has no large dormi- 
tories. Married couples should make reservations, 
and will be assigned rooms in the order of applica- 
tion. 
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The Iowa School is just out of the city limits, two 
miles distant from the center of the city, on a street 
railway extension running cars hourly. A paved 
road leads to the school. There are several hotels 
in the city available for those who prefer to stay 
‘‘outside’’ but it is felt that all who attend will 
prefer to accept the accommodations provided at 
the school. 

As to transportation, truly all roads lead to Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Railway lines radiate in all directions, 
while seven important auto highways cross the 
Missouri here. Those having cars are urged to come 
in them, and thus enhance the pleasures of the out- 
ing. Good roads are everywhere in Iowa and 
Nebraska; and those living east can consider the 
convention a stop-over on a western trip, as Colo- 
rado is only three days’ pleasant journey by auto. 
For those coming by rail, the Colorado capital is an 
over-night ride. 

Reduced rates to the convention may be obtained 
only through the purchase of the usual summer ex- 
cursion tickets available at this time of the year, and 
asking for stop-over privileges at Council Bluffs. 
There is no special rate to Council Bluffs for this 
occasion. 

A limited amount of space is available for shelter- 
ing autos, and it will be apportioned in the order of 
application. At this time of the year, unless the 
season is. exceptional, shelter will not be essential. 
Camping equipment may be brought along and use 
made of the beautiful grove and grounds of the 
school. 

Council Bluffs is a city of hills and valleys. The 
local scenery is varied and restful. Seen from the 
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topmost hill the view of Omaha six miles distant is 
especially pleasing. Across the Missouri River 
Omaha offers all the attractions of a metropolis in 
the way of shopping centers, theatres, hotels, parks 
and drives. Adequate intercity car service is main- 
tained. It is about an hour’s ride by street car 
from the Iowa School to the center of Omaha. The 
Nebraska School is about twelve miles distant from 
the Iowa School, and may be reached by the street 
car conveniently. <A visit to the Nebraska School is 
contemplated. 

‘be social and entertainment program will be 
given every attention, and those attending may rest 
assured that there will be something going on all 
the time between sessions. It is hoped that much 
out-of-door diversion may be arranged. The weather 
at this time of the year is usually warm. Last year, 
however, it was cool during the entire week. In 
exceptional years there is considerable rain. Cloth- 
ing should be provided with these facts in mind. 
Rooms where the sessions will be held are well 
lighted and ventilated, while the campus is one great 
rolling sweep of lawn with numerous beautiful elms 
and maples which help to cool the breezes. 

A pronounced feature of the sessions will be the 
time devoted to actual classroom demonstrations 
conducted by teachers of note and covering prac- 
tically every phase of the education of deaf children. 

The outline that follows gives, in tentative form, 
the plan of the meetings arranged by the program 
committee, of which Supt. Frank M. Driggs, of the 
Utah School, is chairman. 

On to Council Bluffs! 
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Monday, June 29: 
8:00 P. M.—Opening Session, Supt. E. A. Gruver, 
chairman. 
Invocation, Rev. Paul Calhoun, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Council Bluffs. 
Music 
Addresses of Welcome, State Officials of 


Iowa. 
Response, and Address of the President, 


Dr. N. F. Walker. 

Music 

Lecture, ‘‘ America’s Greatest Trail,’’ Prof. 
H. R. Driggs, New York University. _ 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, June 30 to 
July 3: 

9 :00-10:00 A. M.; and 10:00-11:00 A. M.—Class Dem- 
onstrations. 

Sense Training, Miss Adalia) Skinner, of 
the Iowa School. 

Primary Language, Miss Dorothy R. Zie- 
bach, of the Iowa School. 

Objective Arithmetic—Primary, Intermedi- 
ate, Advanced, Supt. F. W. Booth, assist- 
ed by Mrs. Mary E. Hill, Miss Edith 
Wyckoff and Mr. J. W. Murphy, of the 
Nebraska School. 

Language and Dramatization, Miss Mabel 
K. Jones, Public School No. 47, New York 
City. 

Language Drills, 8rd and 4th grades, Miss 
Evelyn Lynes, Missouri School. 

Straightening / Language Manually, Miss 
Edith Fitzgerald, Virginia School; Mrs. 
Ota Blankenship, Nebraska School. 

Geography, History, Language, ete., Dr. J. 
Schuyler Long, Iowa School. 
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Word Pictures, Miss Edith M. Buell, Lex- 
ington Avenue School. 

Rhythm, Miss Augusta Haaser, Nebraska 
School. 

‘Ask; Say; Tell,’’ Mrs. Margaret C. 
Smith, Colorado School. 

Tuesday, June 30: 
Appointment of Committees. 


9:00-11:00 A. M. Class Demonstrations. 

11:00 A. M.—‘‘Vitalizing English,’’ Howard R. 
Driggs, professor of English in Educa- 
tion, New York University. 

Auricular Section, Miss Jennie M. Hender- 
son, of the Horace Mann School, presiding. 

2:00 P. M.—‘‘ Residual Hearing,’’ Dr. C. C. Bunch, 
research professor of Ophthalmology and 
Oral Surgery, Iowa University. 

‘‘What Detroit is Doing for her Deaf and 
Hard-of-Hearing Pupils,’’ Miss Gertrude 
Van Adestine, of the Detroit Day-School. 

‘‘Auricular Training at the Wright Oral 
School,’’ Dr. E. L. LaCrosse. 

8:00 P. M.—Reception, Supt. and Mrs. E. A. 
Gruver, of the Iowa School. 

Wednesday, July 1: 
9 :00-11:00 A. M.—Class Demonstrations. 

11:00 A. M.—Lecture, Hon. L. C. Oberlies, chair- 
man, Nebraska State Board of Control. 

2:00 P. M.—Oral Section, Miss Enfield Joiner, of 
the North Carolina School, presiding. 

‘‘Original Language in Primary Grades,’’ 
Miss Evelyn Lynes, Missouri School. 

‘‘Language in Intermediate Grades,’’ Mrs. 

. Myrtle L. Henderson, Des Moines Day- 

School. 
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‘The Use of Pictures in Teaching Lan- 

guage,’’ Miss Mabel K. Jones, Public 
School No. 47. 

3:00 P. M.—‘‘ Observations of European Schools,”’ 
John D. Wright, of the Wright Oral 
School. 

8:00 P. M.—Reception, Supt. and Mrs. F. W. 
Booth, of the Nebraska School. 

Thursday, July 2: 

9:00 A M.—Class Demonstrations. 

11:00 A. M.—Edueational Address, subject and 
speaker to be announced later. 

2:00 P. M.—IJndustrial Section, J. L. Johnson, of 
the New Jersey School, chairman. 


As planned at present the program for the Industrial 
Section will take the form of round table discussions to be 
opened by the presentation of brief papers as follows: 


‘“‘The Organization and Supervision of the 
Industrial Department,’’ Arthur P. 
Buchanan, principal of the Texas School. 

‘“‘The Proper Training of Shop Teachers as 
the Solution of Most of Our Problems,’’ 
H. M. McManaway, superintendent of the 
Virginia School. 

‘‘Industrial Work for Girls,’’ Miss Mary 
Griffin, Colorado School. 

‘*Should the School or the Shop Teach Shop 
Language?’’ H. J. Menzemer, president of 
the Montana School. 

‘‘Automobile Repairing as a Profitable 
Trade for the Deaf,’’ Wm. C. Caldwell, 
principal of the California School. 

‘‘Sending Shop Teachers to Summer-Course 
Schools,’’ Henry S. Morris, North Dakota 
School. 
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‘*Bookbinding, a Practical and Profitable 
Trade for the Deaf,’’ Dr. J. S. Long. 
‘‘Freehand Drawing and Applied Art as a 
Shop Subject,’’ Kelly H. Stevens, New 
Jersey School. 
8:00 P. M.—Lecture, ‘‘ Heredity and Environment,”’ 
Rev. J. R. Perkins, pastor, Congregational 
Church, Council Bluffs. 
Friday, July 3: 
9 00-11 :00 A. M.—Class Demonstrations. 
11:00 A. M.—Address, subject and speaker to be 
announced later. 
2:00 P. M.—Round Table Discussion. 
Teachers, Contracts, Measurements, etc.; 
Mr. O. C. Smith, of the Illinois School; 
Supt. I. B. Gilbert, of the Michigan 
School. 
Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals; Dr. Augustus Rogers, of the 
Kentucky School. 
Day-Schools, Miss Mabel E. Adams, of the 
Horace Mann School. 
4:30 P. M.—Visit to the Iowa School for Feeble- 
minded at Glenwood. 
7:30 P M.—Address, Supt. George Mogridge. 
3:00 P. M.—The ‘“‘L. P. F.’’; Dr. J. S. Long. 
Saturday, July 4: | 
9:00 A. M.—Business Meeting. 
Report on the Survey of Schools for the 
Deaf, Prof. H. E. Day, Gallaudet College. 
Reports of Committees. 
Election of Officers. 
Discussion ; ‘“The College’’ 
Preparation of Students for College. 
Aims of Gallaudet College. 
Meeting of the Gallaudet College Alumni. 
Adjournment. 


DEAFNESS AND RESIDUAL HEARING 


Deafness is a term used more or less indiscrimin- 
ately to denote varying degrees of loss of auditory 
sensitivity. This loss may be so small that it is 
imperceptible except by accurate measurement or it 
may be so great that the ear ceases to function as an 
organ of hearing. The former condition is extremely 
common. The latter very rare. Measurements of 
the hearing ability of a large group of unselected 
young adults show definite losses of sensitivity in 
almost seventy per cent of these supposedly normal 
cases and one is safe in saying that almost everybody 
past the age of forty-five has imperfect hearing. Yet 
these people go about the ordinary activities of life 
unaware of the defect and unhampered by it. The 
application of the term ‘‘deafness’’ to such a condi- 
tion seems a misnomer. But it is not in these cases 
that teachers of the deaf are interested. It is rather 
with those in whom the loss of auditory acuity is so 
great that the acquisition of speech seems problem- 
atical. 

The use of the spoken word as the vehicle of 
thought is to a large extent responsible for the pres- 
ent stage of mental development in the evolutionary 
process which the human has reached. To eliminate 
the use of the spoken word or otherwise hinder the 
thought processes would result in a lowering of this 
developmental level. And the use of the spoken 
word is highly dependent upon hearing. The fine 
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modulations and variations of speech are lost to the 
deaf. The intricacies of speech having never been 
perceived by them, the chances of accurate expres- 
sion are improbable. We who have listened to the 
lifeless tonal qualities of the speech of the deaf who 
talk know how true this is. The fact is also illus- 
trated by a simple experiment. Let one who has nor- 
mal hearing suddenly lose the control of his voice 
by the sudden loss of hearing. Take a normally 
hearing adult or child as a subject in the experi- 
ment. Let him start to repeat a well known para- 
graph. Suddenly without warning start a loud 
noise in both ears. The lack of voice control is evi- 
denced by the fact that he will raise his voice until 
he can, by muscular tension, gauge the vocal out- 
put. 

Voice control and hearing are so closely interre- 
lated that skilled diagnosticians are frequently able 
to make a fairly accurate diagnosis in a case of par- 
tial deafness by simply noting the quality of the 
voice of the patient. 

Granting that this relation is definite, how then 
shall we determine who among the deaf shall be able 
to acquire the fundamentals of speech with the aid 
of the organ of hearing? 


Earlier in this paper the statement was made that 
absolute deafness was extremely rare. Many per- 
sons who report themselves totally deaf can be 
shown to have a small but practical amount of hear- 
ing. Bezold, a German investigator, demonstrated 
this with a number of children from a school for the 
deaf in 1893. He showed that the defects of the 
perception apparatus in many cases do not extend 
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throughout the entire cochlea. The results given by 
one series by this investigator are shown in Plate I. 
If there were certain tones in an isolated section 
which could be heard, Bezold spoke of these as ‘‘ton- 
al islands.’’ If two ‘‘islands’’ existed, he called the 
region lying between these islands ‘‘tonal gaps.’’ 
The hearing of these persons was called ‘‘residual 
hearing.’’ As can be noted from the drawing, these 
islands may appear in any portion of the tonal scale. 
By testing these pupils for speech with vowels and 
consonants, he determined the limits of hearing 
necessary for the perception of different words, and 
on the basis of his findings he reported to the gov- 
ernment that certain children could be taught to 
speak by the aid of the voice. His findings for the 
voice limits are shown in Plate II. It will be noted 
that if a child is to hear the complete range of the 
spoken voice used in speech it is necessary for him 
to hear all tones from 200 d.v. to 4,000 d.v. 


As a result of this investigation by Bezold, an 
edict was issued by the Minister of Instruction of 
Bavaria saying, ‘‘that all deaf-mutes newly enter- 
ing the Institute are to be carefully tested for what 
remnant of hearing they may possess, as well as for 
any remaining capacity for the comprehension of 
speech; that those who still remain in the Institute 
may at any convenient time be reéxamined in simi- 
lar lines by competent aurists; and those who hear 
a little or who can speak in the least, in addition to 
general instruction shall, in special hours, receive 
proper and skilled instruction for the preservation 
and possible increase of what hearing they still pos- 
sess.’’ 
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‘‘Henceforth,’’ says Bezold, ‘‘we may surely ex- 
pect that the special care thus assured to the partly 
hearing and partly vocal deaf-mutes in Bavaria will 
soon be initiated in other parts of Germany, and 
that in the not distant future deaf-mutes of all coun- 
tries will obtain instruction not only to increase 
what hearing and speech they may have, but this 
fraction of normal hearing power to be utilized as 
the foundation for understanding spoken language 
such as now prevails in several institutions in Amer- 
ica, France and Austria.’’ 

During the last ten years, an American investiga- 
tor, Dayton C. Miller, of the Case School of Applied 
Science, has perfected an instrument by which he has 
analyzed the actual tonal quality of the voice. This 
investigator finds that the entire range of vowel 
sounds as actually produced by the voice lies roughly 
in the range of tones between 300 d. v. and 3,000 
d.v. See Plate IIT. 

On the basis of the evidence presented from the 
two different viewpoints by these investigators, we 
may assume that a child having a remnant of hear- 
ing may be able to hear the voice and actually to per- 
ceive its quality if it be loud enough and if the rem- 
nant lies within the limits shown by these men. 

The next question naturally arising is how shall we 
determine whether these particular tones may be 
heard? 

Last year, an adult deaf-mute and his wife, who 
was also a deaf-mute, entered the University Hospi- 
tal for treatment of diseased throats. The problem of 
residual hearing in the deaf being an interesting 
one to the writer, these patients were requested to 
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come to the laboratory for tests of hearing. Neither 
of the patients could talk. Both were adept in finger- 
spelling. Both were, to the best of my knowledge, 
graduates of our own school for the deaf. They 
were of average intelligence and codperated will- 
ingly in the tests. Naturally it was necessary to 
use a scratch pad to make them understand the 
conditions under which they had to work in order 
that the tests be satisfactory. The tests showed 
the wife to be totally deaf in both ears. The hus- 
band, however, had three small islands in the right 
ear. The results are illustrated in Plate IV. We 
must conclude that if this man had received the 
proper instruction in the formative period of his 
life, he could have utilized these remnants of hearing 
in the acquisition of speech. (The clinical exam- 
ination of the throat revealed no pathology which 
would have prevented the normal use of the vocal 
organs in speech production.) 

The determination and location of these islands 
in those of sufficient mentality to codperate in the 
tests is a very simple matter. To make the exam- 
ination of very young children is a matter entirely 
different. And it is in this early age that these 
measurements are of highest value to the child. At 
Iowa City it cannot be said that we are most happily 
located for such examinations even though most of 
the apparatus necessary for such measurements is 
available. Children who are brought to us there 
are usually referred to us by some neighboring 
physician. They have all been examined time 
and again, ‘‘pawed over’’ more or less, until the 
mere sight of an interne in a white coat arouses 
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instant antagonism. They are frightened the minute 
they step into the examining room. Frequently the 
parents bringing the children have a battle on their 
hands even before the doctor can see them. 
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More than this, the differentiation between ab- 
solute deafness and mental deficiency in a young 
non-speaking child is difficult without considerable 
observation. I have seen one of the best child 
psychologists in the state unable to tell whether a 
child was mentally deficient or deaf after two 
different examinations lasting over an hour each 
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time. After a year had passed and the child had 
been under the care of a competent vocal instructor, 
I again saw this child, without the least evidence of 
marked mental retardation, carrying on a rather 
intelligent conversation with his mother . 

A non-speaking child of five years was brought 
by his mother to the clinic for diagnosis. Saliva was 
dripping from his mouth. He had soiled his clothes. 
The mother spoke and acted as if she herself was 
of low mentality. The child was referred to a spe- 
cialist for mental age which was reported as being 
three years under the physical. Tests showed that 
the child had fair if not quite good hearing power. 
It is fairly easy to predict the outcome in such a 
case. 

A third child, non-speaking, was brought to the 
clinic by her father and mother, a couple who were 
apparently of average intelligence. <A battle royal 
was on as soon as the child saw one of the doctors 
dressed in white. After a rather strenuous hour 
spent in getting acquainted with the child, she be- 
came sufficiently tractable so that some idea of her 
hearing ability could be obtained. A telephone re- 
ceiver giving a loud sound ceased to interest the 
child when the electric current producing the tone 
was interrupted. Whistles in which the noise could 
be stopped at the will of the examiner lost their 
interest when the sound ceased. She would repeat 
correctly after the examiner the few words of her 
limited vocabulary if these words were spoken loudly 
in either ear. With this evidence of a workable 
range of hearing the parents were advised to place 
the child under the instruction of a competent 
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teacher who would utilize the residual hearing for 
the development of speech. 

The determination of the amount and location of 
islands of residual hearing in adults of average 
intelligence is simple. Tones over a wide range both 
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as to pitch and intensity are sounded one after an- 
other in the ears of the patient who is instructed to 
signal in some manner when the tones are audible. 
If the range discovered lies between the limits which 
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have been noted above, it would appear that this 
should enable him to utilize the hearing for the 
purpose of more easily learning to read lips. 

The presence of these tone islands and gaps and 
their relation to speech can be shown graphically 
by the fields of hearing given by some adults in 
clinical tests. Plate V is the record given by one 
who had a vocabulary of considerable extent. The 
patient’s sister reported that he had been practically 
deaf since birth. This probably could not have been 
exactly correct since even though the patient did 
not present the characteristics of one who had aver- 
age intelligence, his vocabulary was sufficiently devel- 
oped so that he was able to carry on a fair conver- 
sation. It seems probable that he must have learned 
to talk through hearing as when questions were 
asked of him he approached close to the speaker 
with his hand cupped at his ear. The curves show 
that the patient heard loud tones if they were of 
frequencies around 1,000 d. v. in the right ear, while 
in the left the island of residual hearing was slight- 
ly more extended, reaching from about 70 d. v. to 
550 d.v. This patient could not hear whisper of the 
most forced type but could hear spoken voice of the 
type known as ‘‘yelling.’’ This certainly could not 
be considered a very practical basis for instruction 
by means of speech yet it was sufficiently extensive 
to be of highest utility to the patient. 

Plate VI shows the field of hearing given by a 
lady who gave a history of long standing gradually 
increasing deafness. The two small islands in each 
ear lie well within the range of the voice tones. She 
could hear spoken and whispered words if they were 
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forced and were spoken close to the ears. The 
development of the deafness in this case was grad- 
ual and the patient had ample time to make com- 
pensation so that she was able to carry on her oc- 


cupation as seamstress without serious difficulty. 
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The range of tones covered was of sufficient extent 
for both spoken and whispered words to be heard. 
The lady who gave the record shown in Plate VII 
could hear the normally spoken voice at a distance 
of one foot with the left ear and with the right only 
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when the words were spoken directly into the ear. 
The whisper was not heard at all. It will be noted 
that both curves drop off suddenly and at a pitch of 
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1,000 d. v. It appears from this evidence that the 
whispered voice is much higher in pitch than the 
spoken voice. This is further verified by the record 
shown in Plate VIII. In this case the patient was 
able to hear spoken voice at a distance of forty-five 
feet, the distance which we consider normal in our 
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examining room, but the whispered voice which is 
normally heard at a distance of fifteen feet was 
heard at two feet. It will be noted that the curves 
for both ears after following the normal very closely 
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to about 1,100 d. v. fall off very rapidly. If one 
were to judge the hearing ability of this patient by 
his power to hear the spoken voice, this patient 
could not at all be considered deaf, but the record 
shows an island of residual hearing lying below 1,500 
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d. v. which was of immense practical value to the 
patient. The pleasure which we who have normal 
hearing receive in listening to the high tones of the 
musical instruments at a concert and the faint high 
overtones of the spoken voice which give it the rich- 
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ness of quality were all lost to this patient. The 
auditory world of those so handicapped with deaf- 
ness of this type must indeed be lustreless. 

Plate IX is that of a young lady, a student in the 
junior class of the liberal arts college in the Univer- 
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sity. As she was giving the examiner a history of 
the deafness, he sat in front of her asking the per- 
tinent questions in a low unaccented voice. Her re- 
sponses were unhesitant and to the point. The case 
appeared to be one of unilateral deafness or of the 
type known as hysterical. In the examining room, 
the examiner picked up a tuning fork which gave a 
tone well within the range of the spoken voice, one 
which, if one might judge from the ease with which 
she answered the questions asked, she should have 
been able to hear easily, but the patient failed to 
hear it. The fork was struck with a harder blow and 
still she was unable to hear it. The first thought 
that suggested itself was that the patient was a ma- 
lingerer. He stepped behind the patient and asked 
a question in a low voice and the patient failed to 
answer. The question was repeated in a louder 
voice. Still no response. The problem was then 
easy of solution. The patient was so skilled in lip- 
reading that not only did she confuse the examiner 
but she was able to sit in the classrooms at the Uni- 
versity and make grades better than the average. 
She also played in the university orchestra, admit- 
ting that she had considerable difficulty in keeping 
her violin tuned and that she could not hear the high 
tones of the instrument at all. Her instructor in 
violin later reported that she was quite an excellent 
violinist but was very poor in harmony. Perhaps 
this case does not seem exceptional to teachers of 
the deaf who see similar cases almost daily. It is 
safe to say that if the medical men of the state in 
general could have a similar experience there would 
be little difficulty in securing their most active co- 
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operation in aiding the deaf children of the country 
to secure this type of training. This young lady be- 
came almost deaf at the age of ten but by some 
happy circumstance was through her own initiative 
able to master this difficult art, finish her high school 
and go through college with colors flying. 

The tests of unilateral deafness may be quite sim- 
ple. If the patient is able to speak, one of the sim- 
plest tests is to place a Barany noise apparatus in 
the ear opposite the one being tested and note the 
distance which a normal spoken or whispered voice 
can be heard. For diagnostic purposes, it appears 
that the whisper gives the more complete informa- 
tion. For practical work with teachers, since the 
rooms available for tests are often small, the whis- 
per too is most satisfactory. 

Children of preschool age are another problem. 
If they cannot attend and respond to instructions, 
the method of reflexes must be used to gain the re- 
quired information as to hearing power. The child 
may be seated at a table enjoying himself with toys. 
Without the patient’s being aware that anything is 
to happen, tuning forks of varying pitch may be 
tried one after the other, first at one ear and then 
at the other. If the child, without having his at- 
tention distracted by a sight of the examiner, turns 
toward the direction of the sound, or if one watching 
the expression of his face notes a changed interest 
then we have rather definite information that the 
child hears. The electrical receiver giving a wide 
range of tones is especially suitable since children 
so often have played with similar receivers. Chil- 
dren like to blow whistles if they will make a noise. 
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If the whistle can be so manipulated that it does not 
give a sound or if the sound that is given is out of the 
child’s range of hearing it will be of little interest. 
The possibility of securing complete information 
as to the field of hearing in young children is rather 
doubtful, but the information thus secured is well 
worth the trouble and patience necessarily involved 
in securing the information. 


C. C. BUNCH, 
Research Assistant in Otology, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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TELEGRAPHY FOR THE DEAF* 


INTRODUCTION 


For the purpose of opening another field of occu- 
pation to the deaf the Western Pennsylvania School 
for the Deaf, codperating with the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, has designed and built 
instruments by which the deaf can qualify as tele- 
graph operators. 

It has been recognized for some time that the deaf 
are susceptible to musical vibrations; in fact, most 
of the schools for the deaf in the United States in- 
clude rhythmic vibration as a part of their curri- 
culum. Musical vibration is said to better the tone 
and quality of the voice, also to stimulate latent 
hearing. In some of the schools for the deaf, during 
chapel services, the ‘‘singing’’ of songs and hymns 
is accompanied by the piano. While the deaf do not 
reproduce the tones as given by the piano, they do 
follow the rhythm. 

Again it is generally known by physicians that 
the tactile (touch) sense is more acute than either 
the auditory or visual. Experiments conducted by 
Miss Rachel E. Dawes, principal of the primary 
and intermediate departments of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, while a student in 
the University of Pennsylvania, confirm these 
views. She found that the shortest latent period 


1 Codperative study with the United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of the Interior, Pittsburgh Station. 
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after stimulus was recorded for the tactile reaction, 
next for the auditory, and longest for the visual. 

Later experiments at the Bureau of Mines in com- 
paring auditory, visual and sensory instruments, 
gave results which proved that a much greater tele- 
graphic speed could be obtained by the instruments 
utilizing the tactile reactions than for others. The 
use of the heliograph and similar visual methods 
as a means of signalling, where a maximum speed 
of from five to ten words per minute is obtained, 
shows the slower reactions, as well as the persistence 
of vision, when using visual instruments. 

With these facts in mind it was decided to select 
a group of deaf individuals and to teach them, if 
possible, to send and receive the Morse telegraph 
code on an instrument designed to transmit vibra- 
tions to the sensory nerve endings. 


TESTS WITH DEAF SUBJECTS 


Four male students, ranging in ages from seven- 
teen to nineteen years, were selected from the West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, and each was 
given a complete physical examination with particu- 
lar study of all nervous reflexes. Three were deaf 
from infancy and were unable to distinguish any 
sound whatever, while the fourth was able to hear 
very loud noises. No other abnormalities or de- 
fects were found. 


DESCRIPTION OF INSTRUMENTS 
The apparatus used in telegraphy for the deaf is of 
standard design, with the exception of the sounder 
or receiving unit. Two different types of receiving 
units were designed and constructed. The first type, 
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illustrated in Figure 1, utilizes the ‘‘sense of touch’’, 
or sensory nerve endings in the finger tips. In this 
instrument the armature or vibrator is caused to 
vibrate by passing an alternating current through 


the windings of the electromagnet. 


{ 


Figure 1—Finger Tip Receiver for Deaf Telegraphy 


Because of the almost universal use of 60-cycle 
alternating current in this country, the instrument 
was designed to operate directly from the 110-volt, 
60-cycle power or lighting circuits, thereby avoiding 
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the necessity of using contact-breakers to produce 
vibration of the armature, when operating on direct 
current. In receiving, the finger tips are placed 
lightly on the armature, and the vibrations are trans- 


mitted to the sensory nerve endings in the finger ~ 


tips. In this system of telegraphy, as in radio, each 
dot or dash comprising the letters of the telegraph 
code consists of a series of vibrations, the number 
depending upon the frequency of the current supply 
and the length of each dot or dash. The frequency 
used must, of course, be considerably higher than 
that of the speed being used in transmitting, in 
order to avoid confusion of the incoming signals. 
The 60-cycle power supply is of sufficiently high fre- 
quency for transmitting at speeds up to about twenty 
words per minute; at speeds greater than this the 
dots have a tendency to become ‘‘ragged,’’ and 
difficulty is experienced in receiving, especially when 
using a vibroplex or similar type of instrument for 
sending. 

By using a vibrator to interrupt the current, more 
satisfactory operation is obtained for higher speeds. 
The finger tip instrument has the disadvantage of 
requiring that the operator continually keep one 
hand on the vibrator while receiving, which is of 
considerable disadvantage, as it is impossible to use 
the typewriter and would probably be of consider- 
able hindrance in placing carbons, arranging mes- 
sages, etc. With this type of instrument it is im- 
possible to call an operator unless he has his fingers 
on the vibrators. For these practical reasons it is 
not thought that the instrument just described is of 
practical use, although it has proved satisfactory 
for instruction. 
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The instrument shown in Figure 2 was built to 


overcome the objections inherent in the first type, 
and has proved satisfactory in preliminary tests. 


Adjusting screw 


Temporal plate 


Figure 2.—Head Receiver for Deaf Telegraphy 


The instrument consists of a special design heavy 
armature vibrator mounted on a standard radio- 
phone headband. (See Figure 2.) Instead of 
mounting the instrument directly over the ear, as 
with a radiophone to transmit the sounds into the 
ear, the instrument is placed over the temporal bone 
directly in front of the ear. Numerous experiments 
were conducted to determine the most practical po- 
sition to transmit the vibrations to the sensory 
nerve endings, taking’ into consideration conven- 
ience in operating, freedom of movement, and fa- 
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tigue from wearing it. The temporal position 
seemed to fulfill these requirements most satis- 
factorily. The instrument is light, weighing but 
seven ounces, complete with headband, connecting 
cord, etc. The fatigue from wearing the appara- 
tus is less than that of the average radio head set, 
which is of advantage, because the instrument must 
be worn constantly by the operator while on duty. 
If desired, a visual call or attention signal employ- 
ing a small light could be used while not wearing 
headband. 


CONNECTIONS FOR COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHY 


The connections for the instrument are the same 
as the ordinary line telegraphy. The main-line re- 
lays are placed in series with the power supply and 
the keys. The local circuit comprises the head-set, 
local battery and relay contacts. The electromag- 
nets are wound to a resistance of twenty ohms, and 
therefore operate satisfactorily on the same battery 
used for local sounders in present telegraphic sys- 
tems. 

The deaf students have shown great enthusiasm 
in the experiments, and apply themselves diligently 
to practising the code and sending messages to one 
another. It is believed that these individuals so 
trained will be capable of filling some positions in 
this large field of work, and be of more value to in- 
dustry, and at the same time increase their own 
earning capacity. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE DEAF’? 


The time allotted to this paper is manifestly too 
brief for an adequate discussion of all the problems 
confronting the deaf and their teachers; they are 
as broad as life, even broader and more puzzling 
than those concerning the life of a normal human 
being, for they have to do with a special class, and 
they can only be touched upon in part within the 
compass of this discussion. To go into these ques- 
tions deeply and thoroughly would require the entire 
time of this conference, and even that would be in- 

To mention a few of them in a broader sense, 
we have (1) the parental problem; (2) the problem 
of meeting the personal expenses of school attend- 
ance; (3) the problem of compulsory attendance; 
(4) the problem of securing adequate appropria- 
tions properly to house, care for and educate all the 
children of this afflicted class in the state; (5) the 
problem, or multiplicity of problems, involved in car- 
ing for and giving them proper training,—literary, 
industrial, moral and religious—in a word, turning 
them out intelligent, self-supporting, honorable and 
honored citizens of the commonwealth; (6) the prob- 
lem of educating the public to a higher regard for 
their character and ability and a greater willingness 
to give them employment in accordance with their 


1A paper read at the State Conference of Social Workers, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., October 10, 1924. 
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merits; (7) the problem of placing them on the high 
road to remunerative employment in the midst of a 
wholesome, congenial, happy social relationship. 
I shall discuss only a few of these problems, those in 
the solution of which welfare workers in general 
may lend a helping hand. 

First, we have to do with the parental problem. 
Our pupils are not responsible for their ancestry. 
It has been my observation during a life-time of 
service among the deaf that many, a majority of 
them, come from humble homes, where intelligence, 
refinement, the comforts of life that money procures 
are largely conspicuous by their absence. In such 
homes there is often crass ignorance of the laws of 
health, which in many cases is responsible for deaf- 
ness, blindness, imbecility and other afflictions in 
the long category of human ills. I do not say that 
this is universally true, for many cases of deafness, 
blindness or even imbecility are due to epidemics 
of scarlet fever, spinal meningitis, influenza, mea- 
sles, whooping cough, etc., which are no respecters 
of rich or poor, intelligent or ignorant. All is fish 
that comes to their net. But conceding this much, 
it remains true that a majority of our pupils come 
from poor and ignorant parentage. Here is a fruitful 
field for welfare workers, those engaged in the move- 
ment to abolish illiteracy. Carry the torch of educa- 
tion into these benighted places, teach the denizens 
the laws of health, cleanliness, sanitation and the 
proper care of infants, introduce a little cheer and 
refinement into their homes, and you will in time 
reduce the number of deaf offspring, thereby sim- 
plifying the problems of the deaf. 
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But the problem of parentage is still more com- 
plex, as we teachers of the deaf, who are called upon 
to seek its solution, readily discover. Given the 
appearance of a deaf child in an illiterate home, 
there follows a train of circumstances that are well 
nigh appalling. The indifference of ignorant par- 
ents to the value of an education, their prejudices, 
their dread of sending their afflicted child away 
among strangers, their unreasoning, selfish love for 
such child which will not permit them to part with 
him, while aimlessly they allow him with the passing 
years to grow up enveloped in the densest and most 
hopeless ignorance to which a human being can be 
subjected—all these obstacles we are called upon to 
meet and overcome. That there has been failure 
to overcome them, that there has been indifference 
and neglect on the part of local authorities to en- 
force the compulsory attendance law or on the part 
of friends to impress parents with the importance 
of having their afflicted child educated is evidenced 
by the many cases of uneducated grown-up deaf- 
mutes in this state. These unfortunates have been 
deprived of their birthright; a crime against human- 
ity has been committed. Often application is made 
to us for the admission of one of these ignorant deaf 
young men or women. We never turn them down 
if we can take care of them and if there is any hope 
of teaching them only a little, but oh! how meager 
are the results at best compared with what they 
might have been had these pupils come to us while 
young, when their minds and hearts were plastic. 

Sometimes these young men and women can ndt 
adjust themselves to new conditions and then our 
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efforts are futile. Last year we received two young 
men, one twenty-four years old and the other twen- 
ty-six. They could talk and write some but had to be 
placed with the little tots, mere babies by compari- 
son. They soon became homesick and begged to go 
home. I tried for days and weeks to reason with 
them and encourage them to remain, but the ‘‘call 
of the wild’’ was too strong and finally they took 
French leave. I wrote the father and urged him to 
bring them back, but after trying it awhile he gave 
up and wrote me it was no use. The boys were 
naturally bright and would have done well had they 
been started in childhood. Wasted opportunities; 
blighted lives! This term we admitted two grown 
young men and two grown young women. Shall we 
have the same experience with them? One of the 
boys has shadowed my office for days beseeching me 
to let him go home. Can we overcome the habits 
formed during one fourth of a life-time, wrench 
this young man from the narrow groove of material 
existence in which he has traveled and place him 
upon a higher plane where he may catch a glimpse 
of brighter and better things? It is one of the dif- 
ficult problems in our educational scheme. I could 
mention dozens of such cases met in my long ex- 
perience with the deaf, but I do not wish to tire you 
or needlessly burden this paper with them. 
Another phase of this problem is parental indul- 
gence. This, of course, is a common weakness, but 
with respect to a deaf child or any afflicted member 
of the family it is more pronounced, and tends to 
develop discontent, a desire for change and a spirit 
of restlessness under constraint, and above all to 
bring to the surface the innate selfishness to which 
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all flesh is heir. These aggravated traits we as 
teachers have to battle against, impress their ugli- 
ness upon the child and encourage him to struggle 
against and master them. If by precept and exam- 
ple, by hard knocks in association with his fellows, 
by a constant rubbing and polishing process they are 
not refined out of the child while in school, he will 
surely have a rude awakening later on. It is sur- 
prising that deaf children are as good as they are. 

Parental indulgence frequently manifests itself 
in allowing the child to decide for himself whether he 
will come to school and how long he will stay. 
Through some childish whim or under the spell of 
some imagined grievance a pupil decides to cut the 
school; another pupil has imposed upon him, the 
love affair with his girl does not run smoothly, the 
institution ‘‘eats’’ do not appeal to his delicate pal- 
ate, or his teacher has not graded him justly ac- 
cording to his distorted vision, and a letter goes 
out to his fond parents to the effect that the situa- 
tion is unbearable. Back comes a letter or a tele- 
gram to the superintendent asking that Johnnie be 
sent home on the first train. Often there are no ex- 
planations. What is the superintendent, autocrat as 
he is, to do? There is no time to parley. Some one 
may be at the point of death at home; if the super- 
intendent hesitates he may prove himself inhuman. 
These are of course extreme cases, but they do show 
up occasionally. Milder types of this trouble are 
often met and handled by the superintendent with 
the codperation of the parents after the latter have 
been brought around by argument, pleading and 
diplomacy. 
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Still another feature in the matter of parental 
indulgence comes to the surface in the later school 
days of the pupils. A boy has reached the stature 
of manhood; he is a man—at least he thinks so; he 
has education enough, he is a finished product in his 
own estimation, and the parents at home are dis- 
posed to agree with him. He is, moreover, able to 
earn wages, however small. Result? School days 
for that boy are ended, and he enters the struggle 
for existence heavily handicapped. This again, as 
you will know, is an experience by no means confined 
to the deaf; teachers of normal children the world 
over have to contend with it, but in the case of the 
former it is infinitely more serious. 

The remedy for all this delinquency is better edu- 
cation of the masses, including parents of the deaf, 
and instilling in the minds and hearts of the latter 
a higher conception of their parental duty and of 
the vital importance to their handicapped offspring 
of a thoroughly good education, both literary and 
industrial. But the fruits of such an educational 
movement are going to be distressingly slow in 
maturing; the millennium is yet a long way off. As 
long as human nature is what it is now the move- 
ment will never be universally effective. The strong 
arm of the law must be brought into service. What 
are the conditions with reference to our compulsory 
attendance kaw? I am constrained to say that the 
law as far as the deaf are concerned is practically 
a dead letter. Parents observe it in the breach; they 
pay no attention to it, and local authorities seldom 
enforce it. Is that because public sentiment in their 
communities is against its enforcement? If that be 
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true, then it is high time that agitation were started 
to create a favorable public sentiment in Oklahoma. 


Moreover, the compulsory attendance law on the 
statute books of our state, as it bears upon the deaf, 
is inadequate. It requires attendance for only six 
months in the school year by children between the ages 
of eight and sixteen. Now, this may be more than 
the average hearing child has received throughout 
Oklahoma in the past and may produce a fair ele- 
mentary education, but it is not enough for the deaf. 
Our children come to us at the age of six with the 
minds of babes. They possess no language except 
a few crude signs to express their meager ideas and 
their animal wants. The activities of the world 
about them, and their own origin and destiny are 
a bewildering mystery. For them the avenue 
through which a vast amount of knowledge reaches 
the child mind has been forever closed. Five years 
of schooling hardly equips a deaf child with the lan- 
guage and the fund of knowledge that a hearing 
child has already made a part of his mentality when 
first entering school. Words, ideas, knowledge of 
things concrete and abstract are throughout his 
waking moments pouring in upon the mind of a hear- 
ing child without conscious effort on his part. With 
the deaf the process is more or less subjective, re- 
quiring in large measure conscious effort; it is com- 
paratively slow and laborious. The compulsory at- 
tendance law for the deaf should be amended and 
made more drastic. The term should be made fully 
nine months and the period of years not less than 
twelve. In some states it is fifteen. I have in mind 
a boy who was several years past the entrance age 
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when he first came to school. At Christmas time 
he went home and did not return that year. The 
next term he came back late, after persistent efforts 
on my part to get him in. Every year he returned 
late, and never until after the mother had been 
threatened with prosecution by the authorities. To 
keep that boy in school required a constant fight 
upon his unnatural mother. He was allowed to run 
the streets with bad boys and frequent pool halls, 
where he acquired habits that had to be corrected at 
school. The woman had found out that he was re- 
quired to attend school only six months in the year, 
and governed herself accordingly. When he had 
reached the age of sixteen she refused to send him 
back. He had a good mind, susceptible of high cul- 
ture, but when he left school he was in the fourth 
grade. What a future awaits that unfortunate boy! 
And this is by no means an isolated case. There 
should be ample law to take care of all such cases 
of parental neglect. 

A few statements of fact will show the seriousness 
of this problem of non-attendance upon school by 
the deaf. We had enrolled last year 323 pupils. 
This year we have enrolled to date 286 pupils and 
our roll book contains over 400 names. We recently 
received from the State Board of Education a list 
of deaf children in the various counties in the state, 
and in this list I have marked the names of 136 chil- 
dren between the ages of five and twenty who are 
not attending school. Besides, last spring our local 
Rotary Club became interested, and it started a 
‘deaf children to school movement’’ among like 
clubs throughout the state. They have found a num- 
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ber of additional children. On the basis of the above 
figures and according to the usual method of com- 
putation there are in our fair state approximately 
250 deaf children of school age not receiving the in- 
estimable benefits of an education. Shall these chil- 
dren be doomed to eternal mental darkness, to eke 
out a miserable animal existence? God forbid! 
But if a strong compulsory attendance law were in- 
voked ‘at this time to bring them into school, we 
would not have the capacity or the means to take 
care of them; we would be overwhelmed. Hence 
arises the problem of legislative appropriation for 
their proper housing, care and education. A favor- 
able sentiment toward this much desired end is yet 
to be created. 


Another problem mentioned at the outset of this 
paper and sometimes a serious one is the personal 
expense to parents of sending their children away to 
school. This expense is apparently small, but it is 
heavier than some parents can bear. True, the coun- 
ties under the law are required to come to their re- 
lief, but the aid is sometimes grudgingly extended or 
withheld entirely. Besides, there are parents who 
hesitate, out of a natural pride, to ask for help for 
fear that their child may be classed among paupers. 
What is to be done in such cases? There is one way 
in which the burden could be lightened. Many chil- 
dren have to travel great distances to and from 
school, and the transportation expense is heavy. 
Might it not be possible by direct arrangement with 
the railway companies or by statutory enactment to 
secure reduced rates for the blind, the deaf and the 
feeble-minded in going to and coming from school? 
This is done in other states. Why not in Oklahoma? 
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There remains the problem of finding remunera- 
tive employment for the deaf and placing them on 
the highway to a successful career, to contentment 
and happiness. Employers of labor are often igno- 
rant as to the capabilities of the well-trained deaf 
and are disposed to shut the door of opportunity 
against them. Persistent effort on the part of the 
more intelligent, the leaders of the class, has opened 
that door by slow degrees. Wherever they are given 
a chance in the industries of the country, they dem- 
onstrate their worth, and more of them are sought. 
But there is yet much to be done along this line to 
overcome the deep-seated prejudice existing in cer- 
tain quarters against them. A step in advance has 
been taken in some states, notably Minnesota and 
North Carolina, by the establishment of a bureau 
for the deaf in the state department of labor. Splen- 
did results are being secured through the operation 
of these bureaus. Various churches have mission- 
aries, usually highly educated deaf men, who look 
after the spiritual wants of the adult deaf. But ex- 
cept in the largest cities of the country, their visits 
are few and far between. If there were a social 
worker in every community where there are deaf 
people to help them secure employment, encourage 
them to study, thus continuing their education, steer 
them away from the pitfalls of vice and sin and 
provide for their moral and religious instruction, it 
would be a great blessing. Alas! the harvest is 
abundant but the laborers are few. 


J. W. BLATTNER, 
Superintendent of the Oklahoma School, 
Sulphur, Okla. 
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AN OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR INTERMEDIATE 
AND ADVANCED GRADES 


GENERAL INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


The course of study, grade by grade, is the same 
for both oral and manual classes, with the exception 
that speech and lip-reading, supplemented by writ- 
ing, are used as the sole means of communication in 
oral classes, while manual spelling is the sole means 
of communication in manual classes. 

Oral Classes—In a combined school, it is ex- 
tremely important that an oral atmosphere be 
created in the classroom. All teachers and officers 
should try to communicate orally at all times with 
pupils taught in oral classes but, as a matter of fact, 
there will be comparatively few occasions when 
speech and lip-reading are relied upon for out-of 
school intercourse. Consequently, there is a special 
need to grasp every opportunity during school hours 
to have the pupils talk and read the lips. The pres- 
ence of a poor lip-reader in the class is no reason 
for reducing most recitations to written lessons. If 
necessary, put a few keywords, or develop a written 
outline, on the blackboard, but conduct the major 
part of the lesson orally. To a certain degree, the 
ability of the pupils to read the lips will be propor- 
tionate to your faith in their ability and to your 
general attitude toward the adequacy of lip-reading 
as a means of communication. 
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As regards speech, intelligibility should be the 
chief aim. Correct positions and correct elements 
are only means to an end, and are not sufficient if 
they do not result in speech that can be readily 
understood. Two of the chief factors of intelligi- 
bility are accent and continuity and special stress 
should be laid on them in all oral classes. 


Manual Classes——One of the chief aims in the 
education of the deaf is the teaching of the compre- 
hension and use of the English language. The 
knowledge of facts, be they historical, geographical, 
arithmetical, or any other, is secondary compared 
with the understanding of English. The English 
language can best be taught through the use of Eng- 
lish only, and not by the aid of any other language. 
Consequently, there is absolutely no place for the 
sign language in the school room, not even for the 
purpose of ‘‘explanations.’’? Use manual spelling 
entirely, and spell as you would talk. Introduce 
colloquial forms in your conversation. Do not per- 
mit your pupils to sign to you, but insist on their 
spelling out everything they wish to say. Put the 
emphasis on the positive aspect of this question, 
not on the negative; that is, do not say, ‘‘Don’t 
sign,’’ but ask them to spell, spell, spell. Do every 
thing in your power to create an English language 
atmosphere in your classroom. 

Spell clearly yourself, and insist on clear-cut 
spelling on the part of the pupil. Do not run whole 
sentences together, but on the other hand, do not 
cut up your spelling too much by making too long 
pauses between words, especially between the words 
of a short phrase. 
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Penmanship.—No matter by what method the deaf 
are educated, the majority of them will have to 
depend on the pad and pencil for their communi- 
cation with the outside hearing world. There is a 
peculiar psychological effect that the general appear- 
ance of a written note has upon the reader. <A good, 
easy, legible hand almost invariably impresses 
people favorably. Neat and legible penmanship, 
therefore, is of greater importance to the deaf than 
to the hearing, and the only way to acquire it is by 
practice in one’s youth. 

A deaf child does so much writing during his 
school years, that there is no need to spend any 
extra time on penmanship. All that is necessary is 
to hold each pupil to his best in penmanship at all 
times, and not to accept any excuses, especially those 
on account of speed and hurry. Impress upon your 
pupils that scribbling does not save any appreciable 
time. 

Do not try to change a child’s style of writing, for, 
by the time he has reached the advanced or even 
intermediate department, his style—whether it is 
vertical or slant—is more or less fixed. Uniformity, 
neatness, and, to a certain extent, character, in his 
own style, should be insisted upon. It is needless 
to say that the teacher must set the example by 
never falling into carelessness herself when writing 
on the blackboard or correcting the work of the 
pupils. 

Copying.—Pupils should not spend their time in 
school copying lessons written on the board by the 
teacher. Such lessons should be hektographed or 
prepared some other way out of school. It is a 
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serious waste of the pupils’ time to have them 
spend any part of the limited hours they have in 
school in such a way. There still will be enough 
copying left in the school without this, especially of 
lessons developed as a class exercise. 

When pupils copy, make sure that they copy sen- 
tences, not words. This can be done by checking 
them up every so often in the middle of a sentence 
and asking them to tell you the rest of the sentence 
orally, or by spelling, while you either stand in front 
of the board or cover up the matter they are copy- 
ing from. When they copy sentences, they get a cer- 
tain amount of practice and repetition in language 
forms, but copying words only is the most useless 
exercise imaginable. 

If questions are copied, short answers only should 
be given. But, preferably, questions should not be 
copied, and long answers be given instead. 

Avoid all unnecessary copying. 

Review.—Every lesson should be a review of the 
lesson preceding it, and every review should contain 
some new elements. The mere repetition of a lesson 
in exactly the same way it has been given before, 
without the changing of any aspect or without the 
adding of any new knowledge, is uninteresting, and 
consequently of little value. Language princigles 
should be constantly reviewed but only by embody- 
ing them in new examples. Certain historical, geo- 
graphical, and other facts will have to be reviewed 
occasionally. The reviews before examinations 
should be very brief, and conducted along the lines 
suggested. 

Study.—The ‘‘studying’’ that is required fre- 
quently consists merely of the memorizing of a 
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lesson. To commit a lesson so it will flow readily 
from the lips or out of the fingers does not constitute 
an understanding of the lesson. Studying means 
obtaining a mental picture of the lesson, so that the 
pupil can shut his eyes and then see the matter con- 
tained in the lesson in his mind. There is very little 
to ‘‘study’’ about most lessons that have been taught 
properly in the first place. 

The pupils must be made to see that the language 
that goes with the lesson is of secondary importance 
and should not be memorized. As far as possible, a 
penalty (lower mark) should be placed on memor- 
ized language, even if correct, and a reward (higher 
mark or praise) on a change in language, even if it 
involves a few slight mistakes. (The teacher must 
be careful, however, to realize that some lessons are 
already given in language reduced to its simplest 
form possible, and that such language can hardly be 
changed, even if the pupil tried.) 

Class Work and Individual Work.—As a rule, the 
class should be taught as a whole, or a division as a 
whole. Individual work should be confined to such 
times when the rest of the class is normally busy 
and not requiring the teacher’s attention. A class 
should not be given busy work just for the sake of 
giving the teacher an opportunity to give her atten- 
tion to an individual pupil. The conscientious 
teacher will occasionally find time after school hours 
to pull up a pupil. (The teacher should remember, 
however, that the pupil’s time is so scheduled that 
he is always in somebody’s charge. If she wishes to 
have him at any particular time after school, she 
should make it her business to find out in whose 
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charge the pupil is at the time, and consult the 
officer. ) 

Records.—Each teacher should keep two records, 
one a Daily Program Book, ‘and the other, a Monthly 
Progress Book. 

The Daily Program Book, as the name implies, 
should contain a detailed program for each day, pre- 
pared the day before. It should be in sufficient de- 
tail that, in case of unexpected absence, a substitute 
teacher could carry on the recitations from the data 
given in the program. No matter how much ability 
a teacher possesses and how much experience she 
has had, she will accomplish better results for hav- 
ing a well-prepared, well-thought out daily program. 


The Monthly Progress Book should contain the 
ground actually covered in each subject during 
each month. It is a loose-leaf book and arranged ac- 
cording to subjects, with proper sub-headings. It 
also contains pupils’ records, questions given for 
monthly tests, and midyear and final examinations, 
and such other data as would be of value in judging 
the standing of the class. The Progress Books will 
be handed to the next year’s teachers and should 
enable them to discover exactly what the class has 
done during the past year, thus eliminating the 
waste of time frequently caused by a teacher trying 
to find out where her class stands. 

The Progress Books should be handed into the 
principal’s office on the first of each month. 

Outline Suggestive Only—The following Outline 
of Study is suggestive rather than final and limiting. 
Classes of the same grade vary so greatly from year 
to year that no absolute standard of attainments can 
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be made. Due to late entrance, irregular attend- 
ance, inexperienced teachers, frequent changes in the 
staff, and other causes, many classes will be found to 
fall short of what is expected according to this out- 
line, and on the other hand, a few classes will be 
able to go beyond it. Nor is this outline meant to 
put a check on the teacher’s initiative to experiment 
and develop lessons in her own way, provided she 
has a definite aim in view and knows what she is 
trying to do. It is expected that this outline will be 
revised from time to time, largely through sugges- 
tions from teachers. 


THIRD GRADE 
General Program 
One-half hour—Articulation 
Review of elements and drill charts 
Accent and simple phrasing 
Mother Goose rhymes or simple poems 
One-fourth hour—Lip-reading 

Special practice in reading numbers, names of pupils, 

teachers and officers 
Simple conversational language (common phrases and 

common questions) 
Short stories of not more than three or four sentences 

Three-fourths hour—Original Language 
News or journal 
Kinograms 
Letters 
Description of pictures 
Picture stories 
Topics 
One hour—Drill Stories and Questions 
Croker, Jones and Pratt ‘‘Language Stories’’, Book IT 
One hour—Language Drills 

Based on drills in Croker, Jones and Pratt ‘‘ Language 

Stories,’’ Book II, and Miss Upham’s ‘‘ Language 

Drill Stories.”’ 

One-fourth Hour—Chart Stories or Reading 
One-half hour—Geography 
One-half hour—Arithmetic 
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No course of study for arithmetic is included in this 
outline. 


Note :—This general program gives merely the relative 
division of time, showing what portion of each day should 
be given to each subject, but it is not expected that the 
order be followed rigidly. 

After the opening exercises, Original Language (News) 
is probably the most logical subject to be taken first, 
followed perhaps by Articulation, Drill Stories, Lip-read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Language Drills, Geography and Reading. 
The order is optional and should be changed to suit the 
particular class. The teacher should bear in mind that it 
is best to alternate subjects of widely differing natures in 
order to retain the interest of the class. 

In manual classes substitute Dictation for Lip-reading 
and distribute the time for articulation over the other 
subjects. 

The teacher should try to adhere to her program, and 
when she deviates from it occasionally, she should have 
a good reason for doing so. 


Language——Make yourself thoroughly familiar 
with the ground the pupils covered in the first and 
second grades, because the vocabulary and prin- 
ciples of these two years will have to be reviewed 
continually. In reviewing an old principle, use a 
new word, and when teaching a new principle, 
review the words already in their vocabulary. From 
the third grade up, there is danger of neglecting the 
extension of the vocabulary of the pupils. It is 
advisable to review it systematically by taking it 
in classifications such as: 


Articles of clothing (boys’ and girls’; summer and 
winter wear, undergarments, etc.) 

Furniture (with subdivisions) 

Food (with subdivisions) 
Flowers; Animals 
Games 
Things used when traveling (including ticket, transfer) 
Things at the post office 
Etc., ete. 
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It is a great deal harder to classify verbs, but a 
certain amount of grouping can be done in connec- 
tion with some activities, such as going to bed (to 
undress, to turn out the light, to tuck in, etc.), writ- 
ing a letter (to address an envelope, to put a stamp 
on, to mail a letter, ete.). The teacher should be 
on the alert to have one action or one verb suggest 


others. 

Let pupils keep a separate book in which they can 
enter any new words and phrases. 

Review following phrases: 

Last year, this year, next year, a few years ago, several 
years ago, a year ago, in a few years, in a year. 

Last winter (spring, fall, summer), this winter, next 
winter, in the winter. 

Last month, this month, next month, a few months ago, 
in a month, last January, next April, in February. 

Last week, this week, next week, several weeks ago, in a 
week, in a few weeks. 

Last Sunday, next Sunday, last Tuesday morning, next 
Thursday evening, to-day, this morning, this afternoon, 
this evening, to-night, yesterday, yesterday morning yes- 
terday afternoon, last night, to-morrow, to-morrow morn- 
ing, to-morrow night, a few day ago, in a day or two. 

One day, once, one morning, one evening, one afternoon, 
one night, in the morning, in the afternoon, in the evening, 
at night, before breakfast, after dinner, in school, after 
school, before school, a long time ago, very soon, in a min- 
ute, a minute ago, all day, all night, by and by, for an 
hour, for a day, for a week, for a little while, every day, 
every few days, ete. 


Original Language—Journals should be mostly 
individual journals. They may be written on the 
slate and the mistakes discussed by the class, or 
written on paper at the desks. Occasionally 
they may be given as study-hour work. Journals 
giving a detailed account of what the children did 
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the day before are of value in checking up whether 
the pupils have the language for every-day occur- 
ences. When you are sure they possess this lan- 
guage, do not allow them to write the same things 
over and over again. Ask them what they think of 
the event they have written about, what their likes 
and dislikes are, ete. 

Kinograms.—When pupils return to their class- 
rooms from the visual instruction period, do not 
ask them to sit down and write about the picture 
they have seen. That is an unreasonable demand 
and simply gives practice in the wrong kind of lan- 
guage, because they do not possess the vocabulary 
and language necessary to express their thoughts. 
First discuss the picture as a class exercise, teaching 
all the new language necessary, and also straighten- 
ing out some of the thoughts. Then, and not until 
then, should the class be asked to write about what 
has been seen. 

Letters should be written twice a month. Do not 
permit children to write what the recipient of the 
letter already knows, as for instance, ‘‘ You came to 
see me. You brought me a ball. I thanked you.’’ 
Do not accept stereotyped phrases like ‘‘I am well 
and happy.’’ It is better to have a short, newsy 
letter than a long one filled with statements such as 
those just mentioned. 

Picture Descriptions and Picture Stories.—Use 
pictures with clearly defined actions in them. The 
covers of old copies of the Saturday Evening Post 
and Literary Digest furnish splendid material. 


In descriptions use the present progressive tense 
in most verb forms. 
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A picture story is a story suggested by the picture 
and does not describe the picture. It is one of the 
best ways to develop the imagination of the pupils. 

The first few times the teacher will have to help 
her pupils by skillful questioning. Give the persons 
in the picture names, and assign relationships. Ask 
the pupils what they think the people did before 
they got into the picture; how they got there, where 
they came from, and what they are going to do. 
That will be the first and simplest kind of picture 
story. 

The past tense will, of course, be the tense used, 
with perhaps a few future tenses at the end of the 
story. 

*‘Language Stories and Drills,’’? Book II.—The 
teacher should familiarize herself with the stories 
and exercises of Book I, especially with the type of 
vocabulary and language drills it contains. 


There are 35 stories in Book II. If one story and 
its exercises are taken each week, the whole of the 
book would be covered during the year. It is better, 
however, to teach each lesson thoroughly, even if it 
takes more time and the book is not completed dur- 
ing the year. Read the Introduction and General 
Instructions in the Manual regarding the drama- 
tization of the stories and the teaching of the vo- 
cabulary. The children must be able to picture the 
stories in their minds. 

Note the following changes in the order of the 
exercises. The questions to be answered by the 
pupils are to be given before the exercise making 
the pupils formulate questions to given answers, 
and these questions are to be answered before the 
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pupils have seen the printed copy of the story. The 
reason for this change is to make sure that the pupils 
do not simply match phrases when they answer the 
questions on the story, but that they try to answer 
it from their mental picture of the story. Since 
these questions are printed on a different sheet, 
the printed form of the story should not be given 
to the pupils until after they have answered the 
questions. If during a review of a lesson the pupils 
are required to answer these questions again while 
they have the story in their books, do not allow them 
to turn the leaves over to refer back to the story. It 
may be necessary to fasten the leaves preceding 
the questions together with paper clips. 

The questions to be asked by the pupils are on the 
reverse side of the sheet the story is on, so it is im- 
possible to give them this exercise without showing 
them the printed copy of the story. Besides, unless 
they have memorized the language of the story per- 
fectly, which we do not want them to do, it is impos- 
sible to ask some of the questions without referring 
to the text, but this should be reduced to the mini- 
mum. 

For all conjugations substitute writing a state- 
ment with the verb in the given tense and in the 
given form (whether affirmative, negative, or inter- 
rogative). 

Language Drills——The following is a list of the 
language drill exercises in Book I which should be 
reviewed by giving exercises on the same principles 
and patterned after the exercises in the book, but 
covering more closely the particular experiences 
of the class, and introducing new vocabulary. 


152 
Page 
4 To have 
8 Where? 
12 Pronouns 
16 To be 
20 Ran 
24 To like 
28 Ask questions: Where? 
32 Conjugate verbs 
36 Ask questions: Did? 
40 Ask questions: When? 
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76 Questions suggested by 
statement 
80 Past tense 
84 Can; cannot 
88 What kind of — —? 
92 The seasons 
96 What is (are)—made of? 


100 One—the other (s) 
104 Past tense 
108 Write questions: Who? 


44 Did? Was? Were? Whom? To whom? 
48 Bought—for—; Made— For whom? With 
for—; showed—to—; whom? 
gave—to— 112 Why? 
52 Whose? 116 To make 
56 Did — go 120 What shape? 
60Do? Does? Did? Shall?124 To leave 
Will? 126 What kind of? 
60 Calendar questions 132 Prepositions 
68 To carry 136 To buy 


72 Prepositions 


140 Present progressive 


The drills in Book I are as follows: 


Page 
4 Verb boxes; verb drill 
8 To like to 

12 To play; to play with 

16 Each other 

20 And; but 

24 Covered with 

28 Expletives: ‘‘there’’ 

32 Too 

36 To teach—to— 

40 With; without 

44 Partitives 

48 List of verbs. 
finitives 

52 Let 

56 What—for ? 

60 Question forming on given 
statement 

64 To buy ; to sell; to cost 

68 How do (does)—look, feel, 
smell, taste? 

72 With; without 

76 Some; not any ; none 


Write in- 


Page 


80 One; the other(s) 
Some; the rest 
84 Why? Infinitive of pur- 
pose. 
88 How? With—; by—; 
in— 
92 Saw—ing 
96 To lie 
100 Told—to; told—not to- 
104 A—; an—; the— 
108 Occupations 
112 Told—(not) to; asked 
(not) to 
116 To want to; to try—to: 
to learn to; to begin 
to 
120 Prepositions 
124 Calendar drill 
128 Parts of things 
132 Told—that 
136 Ask questions: Why? 
140 Told—(not) to; asked— 
(not) to; told—that 
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The exercises in the book will have to be supple- 
mented by additional examples with special refer- 
ence to the pupils’ own experiences. 

A few comments on some of the exercises follow: 

To buy; to sell; to cost—Teaching these three 
verbs together sometimes confuses the class. If that 
is the case, teach one verb at a time, giving as many 
illustrations of it as possible, so that the class will 
connect the thought with the verb. 


Tobuy My mother bought a new coat. 
I bought some candy. 
Mr. Pope bought a lot of new books. 
Mr. bought an auto last week. 
Tosell Mr. Brill sold his old ear. 
My mother sold some old newspapers to the 
junkman. 
A grocer sells sugar, flour, tea, and other 
groceries. 
To cost My shoes eost $3. 
A loaf of bread costs ten cents. 
A small loaf costs five cents. 
A Ford car costs about $300. 


The test whether the children know these three 
verbs is, of course, when they are able to use them 
correctly whenever they occur, that is, when they 
are mixed up. So, after the pupils have had some 
drill on these verbs separately, let them try the 
exercise in the book and a similar exercise in Miss 
Upham’s ‘‘What People Do,’’ pp. 88-89. 

Too—One of the chief mistakes deaf children 
make in the use of ‘‘too’’ is that they use it in the 
sense of ‘‘very,’’ e.g. ‘‘Miss Molohon is too tall,’’ 
(meaning very tall). ‘‘A fur coat costs too much.’’ 
(It may cost too much, but usually that thought is 
not in their minds, but simply the fact that it costs 
a great deal of money). 
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To forestall this mistake, it may be well to insist 
on the following formulae: 


(a) too—for somebody. 

(b) too—to do something. 

This hat is too large for John. It is not too large for 
James. 

The switch is too high for little Eleanor. 

It is too cold to play outdoors. 

It is too far to walk. 


The exercises in the book may be changed as 
follows: 


1. Ruth’s little brother is too young to go to school. 

2. His father’s shoes are too big for Jack. 

3. It is too cold in the winter to wear thin clothes. 

4 The fence was too high for the dog. 

5. Ida’s sister is too big to play with dolls. 

6. The sun is too strong for us to look at. 

7. It is too warm in the summer to snow. 

8. The ice in the pond was too thin to skate on. 

9. The bag of coal was too heavy for the man. 
10. Her mother’s skirts are too long for Edith. 
11. It is too cold in the winter for flowers to grow outdoors. 
12. The nut was too hard for the boy to crack with his 

teeth. 


Exercises may be made up as follows: 


Long division is too hard — — —. It is not too 
hard — — —. 

The top of the slate is too high — — —. 

It rains too hard — — —. 

John’s parents are — — — to buy him a new coat. 

Why?—The Infinitive of Purpose—It is not diffi- 
cult for the pupils to answer such questions after 
they have been given a few examples and have 
learned the formula. The real difficulty arises when 
the pupil has to decide whether a certain ‘‘why?”’ 
question requires a ‘‘because’’ clause or an infinitive 
of purpose for an answer. It is begging the question 
if you tell that when the Why? means ‘‘ What for?’’, 
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you use the infinitive of purpose, otherwise you 
answer by ‘‘because.’’ How are the pupils to know 
when a certain ‘‘Why’’ means ‘‘What for?’’ and 
when not? 

After the exercise on the infinitive of purpose, 
therefore, it is necessary to ask a number of ques- 
tions with ‘‘Why?’’ some of which are answered by 
a causal clause, and some by the infinitive of pur- 
pose. It is best to use two slates, placing the ques- 
tions of one kind on one slate, and those of the other 
kind on the other. The teacher should leave it to 
the puyals to decide on which slate each question 
goes. If a sufficient number of examples is given, 
the pupils will slowly sense the common factor in 
each group, and so learn to distinguish between the 
two types of questions. The teacher must be care- 
ful not to mistake correct guessing for knowledge. 
The test whether the pupil really knows the differ- 
ence is when he answers these questions correctly, 
not when they are given as a special drill exercise, 
but when they appear in other lessons. This ap- 
plies, of course, to all drill lessons. Pupils fre- 
quently give their teacher a perfe«t paper when doing 
a certain drill exercise, but they do not apply the 
principle in their original language. In all such cases 
the pupils simply do not know the principle in spite 
of the fact that the result of the examination in the 
drill exercises seems to indicate that they know it. 
They require more drill, though not simply a repeti- 
tion of the old exercises, but new examples, prefer- 
ably such as express thoughts in their minds. The 
secret in making drills valuable lies in the fact that 
the teacher makes sure of the correct mental picture 
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first, so that the language used really expresses what 
the pupils wish to express. Frequently the picture 
back of the language form is rather vague, or some- 
times completely absent, and the pupil merely jug- 
gles with the language forms as some pupils do with 
algebraic formulae when they do not understand 
them. The correct guesses are the danger spots, be- 
cause they are likely to deceive the teacher. 

Why?——Because——.The pupil ought to know 
that a clause beginning with ‘‘because’’ is a ‘‘short’’ 
answer, the long answer requiring a repetition of the 
statement of the fact given in the question. After 
they know how to answer with ‘‘because,’’ it is best 
that they be taught to omit the ‘‘because,’’ and to 
answer by a mere statement of the fact of the 
cause, €.g. 


Why did you not do your study hour work? 
I had a headache. 

Why did Columbus sail to America? 
He wanted to find a short route to India. 

There are several advantages in this kind of 
answer. In the first place, it is smoother and more 
common in normal intercourse. In the second place, 
it makes it necessary for the pupil to attack the 
problem at once, and does not give him an opportun- 
ity merely to repeat some language forms or start 
with the word ‘‘because’’ before he starts thinking. 


Additional Drills —The language principles taken 
up in ‘‘Language Stories and Drills’’ by Croker, 
Jones and Pratt, Book II are about the same as 
those in Miss Upham’s Language Drill Stories for 
Third Year Classes,’’ and Miss Sweet’s ‘‘ Lessons in 
English,’’ Book III (Revised Edition). Both of the 
latter books should be carefully studied by the 
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teacher so that she knows exactly what they contain 
and can locate any exercise that she may need when- 
ever she wants it. 

Verb Drills—The main object of the verb drills 
in this grade is to train the pupils to differentiate 
intuitively between the simple present, past, future, 
and present progressive tenses; between the affirma- 
tive, negative and interrogative forms of the sen- 
tence; and that they have the subject and predicate 
agree in number, which, practically, means simply 
that they do not forget adding the ‘‘s’’ in the third 
person singular, present tense. If the pupils get 
hold of these points firmly, a great deal has been 
achieved, and the foundation laid for rapid future 
advancement in language. 


Comparison of Adjectives should be begun this 
year, the comparative degree being taught. Be care- 
ful that the children understand that it merely indi- 
cates comparison, and that when you say, ‘‘Mary is 
taller than Lucy,’’ Mary may be very short, but that 
Lucy is shorter still. To convey this idea, take two 
things which the children can not see. Tell them 
that you have two boxes, a green one and a white 
one, and that the green one is larger than the white 
one. Then ask, ‘‘Is the green box large?’’ Of course, 
they will say, ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Have you seen it?’’ ‘‘No.’’ 
‘‘Then you do not know. Perhaps it is large, per- 
haps it is small.’’ The boxes are then shown, and 
to the pupils’ surprise, they see a green box about 
an inch square, and a white one a little smaller. 
Impress on them that the white box is small, and 
the green box also small, but that the green one is 
larger than the white one. Keep this work up with 
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different objects, until when you ask them whether 
a thing is small or large, they know they can not tell 
the size from the fact that it is larger than some- 
thing else that is unknown to them too. 


The following are a few types of exercises on the 
comparison of adjectives. A few more types are 
given in the outline for the Fourth Grade. 


(a) Compare Miss Carter and Mrs. Brill. (tall) 
May with April. (warm) 
Newark and Trenton. (small) 
(6) Compare a daisy with a rose. (pretty) 
Mary’s new dress with her old one. 
(pretty) 
The Old School and the New School. 
(pretty) 
(c) Compare Carmelo with William. (good; bad) 
Grace’s writing with Russell’s writing 
(good ; bad) 
A Dodge car and a Ford car. (good; bad) 
(d) Compare your little finger and your ring finger. 
tissue paper and wrapping paper. 
wood and lead. 
October and January. 
(e) Which is taller, a horse or a giraffe? 
Which do you like better, oranges or apples? 
Which is brighter, the sun or the moon? 
Make sure that the pupil gets hold of the formula: 
——er than something (somebody) 
or 
more—————- than something (somebody) 


Direct and Indirect Discourse—An exercise on 
this construction does not appear until the last les- 
son in Book II, but this language principle should 
be taken up earlier in the year. In fact, it may be 
well to devote half an hour everday, for two or three 
months during the year, just to direct and indirect 


1 This illustration is taken from a language course prepared by 
Miss Edith M. Buell, assistant principal of the Institution for Im- 
proved Instruetion, New York City. 
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discourse, or the ‘‘ask, say, tell’’ construction. The 
teacher should familiarize herself thoroughly with 
the underlying principles of this construction, which 
are fully covered in Miss Willoughby’s book on 
‘‘Direct and Indirect Quotations.”’’ 

In the Third Grade, the matter contained in the 
first nine lessons only of Miss Willoughby’s book 
should be taken up, covering the following con- 
structions. 


told: to ; told not to 
told that (with past tense only) 
asked if (with past tense only) 


Note that the ‘‘asked—to—’’ and ‘‘asked—not 
to—’’ is purposely omitted. The distinction be- 
tween ‘‘told—to—’’ and ‘‘asked—to—’”’ is somewhat 
artificial and arbitrary. It is of far greater impor- 
tance that the first impression with the verb ‘‘asked”’ 
is that it is used in an interrogative sense, viz., 
‘‘asked—if—.’’ After the pupil has a clear idea of 
the difference between the imperative, declarative 
and interrogative forms, the point of nicety, that is, 
the difference between ‘‘told—to—’’ and ‘‘asked— 
to—,’’ may be introduced. 

One of the difficulties in the indirect quotation is 
the use of the correct pronoun. To avoid ambiguity, 
let a boy talk to a girl, or vice versa, and then have 
this changed to the indirect construction. This will 
show clearly whether the use of the correct pronoun 
is understood or not. 

A good way of making charts for the purpose of 
drills is to draw two figures (skeleton fashion, with 
names underneath) talking to each other, what they 
say being written in a circle joined to the mouth, 
after the style of cartoons. 
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Questions.—The exercises of ‘‘ Ask the question”’ 
in the Croker, Jones, Pratt drill book ought to give 
sufficient practice in establishing the ordinary ques- 
tion forms, and in teaching an intuitive differentia- 
tion of the types. It occurs quite frequently, how- 
ever, that a pupil goes through these exercises 
mechanically, and at the end of the year can not ask 
questions any better than he did at the beginning. 
The reason for this is two-fold. First of all, these 
questions are not real questions, inasmuch as he 
knows the answer to every question he asks. They 
are merely a stunt of expressing a certain thought 
in his mind in the interrogative form instead of the 
declarative form. That is, in a sense, not asking a 
question. Moreover, he probably aggravated this 
condition by really not having any thought in his 
mind at all, and simply tried to match phrases with 
a certain amount of juggling in transposition and so 
forth. Exercises done in this fashion are worse 
than useless, and certainly do not teach pupils how 
to ask questions. Encourage your children to ask 
all sorts of questions for information, and answer 
them if you can. Have a question box, or devise 
some other scheme to make your pupils ask real 
questions. 

A variation of the question exercise given in the 
book is the following, which consists of requiring 
children to form questions to which given phrases 
are proper answers. These do not refer to any 
particular story or incident, but rather to the pupils’ 
general experiences, e.g. 


? In the hospital. 
? William. 
? William’s. 
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Last week. 

Next Thursday.’ 

An hour ago. 

She scolded him. 

In an hour.? 

No, it is too cold. 
etc, ete. 


Miss Upham’s ‘‘Question Book’’ will be found 
useful to review question forms, especially the exer- 
cises on the pictures. 

The Five-Slate System should be used mainly for 
correcting and straightening out language. For 
this purpose it is very valuable, but it is not neces- 
sary any more to use it to any very great extent. 

It is best not to base the question work on the 
Five-Slate system, because it puts the emphasis on 
the wrong aspect, viz., the form, rather than the 
sense. 

Reading.—Continue with the Northampton Chart 
Stories where the class left off in the Second Grade. 
Ask questions merely to test whether they under- 
stand the stories, such as are furnished with the set 
of charts. 

Help your pupils select simple readers in the 
library and check up their outside reading. The 
main object is to create an interest and a love for 
reading. Do not draw any attention to the large 
number of words they do not know, but rather to 
the fact that, in spite of this, they understand a good 
deal of what the stories are about. 

First Steps in Geography.—First teach locations 
of objects on the desk and in the room: in the corner, 


2 The point in these two examples is that the pupil immediately 
recognizes that the future tense is required in the question. 
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in the upper left-hand corner, near the closet, be- 
tween the window and the slate, above the door, etc. 

Then teach directions by means of the compass: 
north, south, east and west. Let pupils point in the 
direction asked for. To these four directions add 
‘‘above’’ and ‘‘below.’’ Question children on rela- 
tive locations of rooms. 

Draw map of schoolroom, then map of floor your 
schoolroom is on, and then map of school grounds. 
These maps should be drawn on charts, not on the 
wall slate, and these charts should be placed on the 
floor with the directions to correspond with the 
points of the compass. During the first year of 
geography, no map should be in a vertical position, 
because it destroys the idea of the directions being 
based on a horizontal plane. The top of the slate 
is not north, nor is the right side east. 

The questions are usually of the following type: 


Which way (direction) is Miss Cook’s room from Miss 
Carter’s room? South. 

Which direction from the shop building is the hospital? 
East. 

What street is west of the school grounds? Chestnut Ave. 

In which part of the main building are the classrooms? 
In the western part. 

Imporiant.—The pupils must learn to distinguish 


clearly between ‘‘east of’’ and ‘‘in the eastern part 
of’’, ete. 


east 

west | of means the first part is outside of 
north | the second part. 

south] 


feastern }] part of means the first 
in the |northern| part is inside the second 

{western } part. 

[southern } 
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This needs long and careful drill. 

N. E., N. W., S. E. and S. W. may be added when 
the class is ready. 

Then teach about buildings and interesting places 
in the school town. Take class on trips to the Post 
Office, the Railroad Station, the City Hall (Munici- 
pal Building), the State House, the Armory, the 
Prison, the Battle Monument, the principal park, 
bridges, canals, and to some large industrial plants 
(potteries, iron works), etc.). Use maps of the 
locality, but let pupils place it on the floor to corre- 
spond with the points of the compass. 

Then use a map of the state in the same way, and 
locate pupils’ home towns, give the distance from 
the school, how they can be reached, the fare, etc. 
Give population of cities and towns in order to show 
relative sizes. 

Then take up Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, using picture postcards or 
other illustrations as a basis for lessons on interest- 
ing points and facts in these cities. 

Have a map of the United States on the wall, on 
which children may find names of cities that come 
up in kinograms and other lessons. They will absorb 
a good deal of information that way. The map of 
the United States is the only map that may be used 
in a vertical position. 

TOBIAS BRILL, 


Principal in the New Jersey School, 
Trenton, N. J. 


[To be continued] 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


The following arrangements are being made for 
the International Conference on the Education of 
the Deaf which is to be held in London July 20 to 
25, 1925. 

By permission of the London County Council, the 
excellent premises of the London Day-Training 
College, Southampton Row, will be placed at the 
disposal of the Conference Committee. 

Accommodation will be provided for the various 
sessions of the Conference and for an extensive 
series of demonstrations of the teaching of speech 
and language to the deaf child, the teaching of all 
forms of handicraft, domestic science, art, and 
physical exercises. Classes of deaf children will 
be in attendance. 

An exhibition of school work, showing the educa- 
tional side of manual and industrial training, cover- 
ing the whole field of the activities of the schools and 
institutions, will be housed in the various rooms of 
the same building. 

The conference program is now being arranged 
and will present a complete survey of the incidence 
of deafness, its detection and educational treatment, 
surveys of the position of the education of the deaf 
in Britain, America and on the continent will be 
made by representative teachers and others. 
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One entire session will be devoted to each of the 
following subjects, to which contributions from var- 
ious countries will be invited: 

The Psychology of the Deaf Child, Aural Develop- 
ment and Rhythm Work, Speech and Speech-Read- 
ing, Vocational Training, Higher Education, The 
Socialisation of the Deaf (After-Care, Employment, 
Mission Work, ete.) 

Negotiations with the following prominent instruc- 
tors with regard to points on the conference pro- 
gram are now proceeding: 

Dr. Percival Hall, Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Northampton, Mass.; 
Dr. Rudolph Pintner, Columbia University; Dr. Max 
A. Goldstein, St. Louis; and others in America. M. 
Thollon, Paris; Mr. A. Hansen, Nyborg, Denmark; 
M. J. Bergquist, Lund, Sweden; M. J. D. Meyerplein, 
and M. Sluizer, Amsterdam; M. P. Michaels, Buda 
Pest; Prof. Ferrari, Milan; and with individual 
principals and directors of schools in other parts of 
the world. 

Sessions of the conference will be held on Monday, 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday from 9:30 to 11:30 
a. m., and from 2 to 4 p. m., and will be followed 
by three or four sets of demonstrations of practical 
work, for an hour after each session. 

On Wednesday a special session of the Conference 
will be held at the Royal Schools for the Deaf, 
Margate, by the invitation of the committee of the 
school. This will afford an opportunity of visiting 
the oldest and largest school for the deaf in the 
empire. <A special train will take the conference 
party to Margate; there will be a short session of 
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the conference, followed by an inspection of the 
school and workshops under the direction of the 
principal, Mr. J. O. White. In the afternoon the 
party will participate in the school’s annual féte, 
and the delegates will be entertained by the com- 
mittee. 

It is hoped to present at the exhibition held in 
connection with the conference, the most compre- 
hensive display of school work and industrial ex- 
hibits made by the deaf ever assembled. Exhibits 
are already promised by the schools for the deaf 
under the London County Council both day and 
residential, by the Royal Schools for the Deaf at 
Margate and Manchester, and by practically all the 
provincial schools. Enquiries are also being received 
from foreign exhibitors. 

Opportunities will be afforded to members of 
Parliament, members of school authorities and to 
the public of inspecting this work, and thus securing 
knowledge of the results derived by the training of 
the deaf. 

A guarantee fund is being raised to ensure the 
proper display of the work of the schools by means 
of demonstrations and exhibits, and for the exten- 
sion of any hospitality which may need to be offered 
and also for the publication of reports of the confer- 
ence and other publicity. 

The advisory council, representative of every 
school for the deaf in the British Isles, is being kept 
in touch with the various conference arrangements. 

Lord Charnwood will preside at the opening ses- 
sion, and prominent educationists are being invited 
to preside at the other sessions. 
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Lady Lawrence, chairman of the Special Schools 
Committee of the London County Council, will re- 
ceive the delegates (probably at County Hall) on 
the first evening of the conference, and other social 
events, including visits to the residential schools in 
London, will be arranged. 

The following sub-committees have been ap- 
pointed to carry out various sections of the arrange- 
ments: 

Finance Committee.—Secretary, Mr. J. W. Fisher, School 
for the Deaf, Hugh Myddleton, Clerkenwell, E. C. 1 

Demonstrations Committee—Chairman, Mr. Musson, Sec- 
retary, Miss Kutner, LCC School for the Deaf, Sur- 
rey Lane, S. W. 11. 

Publicity—Chairman, Mr. J. D. Rowan, Secretary, Mr. 
V. W. Huston, LCC School for the Deaf, Old Kent 
Rd., E. 1 

Reception and Social Committee—-Chairman, Miss M 
Hare, Secretary, Miss Gilroy, LCC School for the 
Deaf, Ackmar Rd., 8S. W. 6 

Exhibition Committee—Chairman, Miss I. Thompson, 
Seeretary, Mr. Epps, LCC School for the Deaf, Old 
Kent Rd., 8. E. 1 

Housing Committee—Chairman, Mr. Clegg, Secretary, 
Mr. A. H. Taylor, LCC School for the Deaf, Hugh 
Myddleton, Clerkenwell, E. C. 1 

General Secretary—Mr. F. G. Barnes, ‘‘Rayners’’ Penn, 

Bucks. 
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A LEGAL DECISION 


[Ordinarily the report of the proceedings of a case at 
law does not make very thrilling reading. There can be 
no question, however, of the human appeal of the case 
cited below, a decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the 2nd cireuit (New York) over a contention in which a 
deaf-mute is the central figure. It is reproduced here, with 
permission, as it appeared in The Federal Reporter (vol. 
eexciv; no. 5), March 20, 1924.—Eprror, Annals. ] 


U. S. ex rel. Engel v. Tod, Commissioner of Immigration 
Circuit Court of Appeals, 2nd Circuit, December 3, 1923. 

1. Deaf-mute held not. ‘physically incapable of reading’’ 
under literacy test statute; ‘‘reading.’’ 

Under Act Feb. 5, 1917, §3, excluding aliens ‘‘ physically 
capable of reading,’’ but who can not read any language, 
a deaf-mute, though physically incapable of reading aloud, 
is not physically incapable of reading; ‘‘reading’’ being 
the act, practice, or art of perusing written or printed mat- 
ter and considering its contents or meaning. 

2. Literacy test in ‘‘Yiddish’’ of alien claiming to be 
able to read ‘‘Hebrew’’ held not fair examination. 

Where an alien, who claimed to be able to read ‘‘ He- 
brew,’’ was examined as to his ability to read Yiddish, he 
was not given a fair hearing, to determine whether he was 
within the class excluded under Act Feb. 5, 1917, §3, pro- 
viding for a literacy test; ‘‘Yiddish’’ being a Middle High 
German dialect, or number of dialects, spoken by Jews, 
containing a large number of Germanized Hebrew words, 
and using Hebrew characters for its literature. 

3. Finding that alien likely to become public charge held 
not warranted. 
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Where evidence in exclusion proceedings showed that 
the alien, though a deaf-mute, was able to support him- 
self as journeyman tailor; and that a brother and an uncle, 
who were both prosperous business men, were willing to 
take care of him and put his 16-year-old son through col- 
lege, a finding that he was likely to become a public charge 
was not warranted. 

4, Assisted alien not excluded, unless shown to belong 
to one of the excluded classes. 

Under Act Feb. 5, 1917, §3, providing for the exclusion 
of aliens whose passage has been paid by others, it is im- 
material that the alien’s passage was so paid, unless the 
alien so assisted is affirmatively shown to belong to one of 
the excluded classes. 

Appeal from the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York. 

Habeas corpus by the United States, on the re- 
lation of Jacob D. Wngel, next friend of Hirsch B. 
Wanderman, against Robert E. Tod, Commissioner 
of Immigration. From an order dismissing the 
writ, remanding the alien to the custody of the Com- 
missioner of Immigration at the port of New York 
for deportation, relator appeals. Reversed and re- 
manded, with Girections. 

Before Rocrrs, Manton, and Mayer, circuit judges 

Rocers, Circuit Judge: This is an appeal from an 
order dismissing a writ of habeas corpus and re- 
manding the alien to the custody of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the port of New York for 
deportation. It appears that Hirsch B. Wander- 
man is an alien and a native of Stanislawo, East Ga- 
licia, now a part of Poland. He arrived in the 
United States on the President Harding on Febru- 
ary 25, 1923. On his arrival at Ellis Island, New 
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York, he was given a hearing before a board of spe- 
cial inquiry held on March 1st and March 3d, and 
was excluded. He was excluded on the ground that 
he was unable to read, was physically defective, was 
likely to become a public charge, and was an assisted 
alien. It appears that the alien was informed of his 
right to appeal to the Secretary of Labor at Wash- 
ington. 

The proofs and record of the proceedings before 
the board of special inquiry were transmitted to the 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor, who, after 
considering the evidence presented in the record, af- 
firmed the excluding decision of the board and di- 
rected the alien’s deportation. Thereupon Jacob 
Engel, a citizen of the United States residing in the 
city of New York, a brother of the excluded alien, 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus, requiring the re- 
spondent, the Commissioner of Immigration at Ellis 
Island, to produce the excluded alien in the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York, to the 
end that inquiry might be made and that the court 
might determine the facts and the legality of the de- 
tention. The return to the writ having been duly 
made, and the case having been heard in the Dis- 
trict Court, an order was made on May 15, 1923, 
which dismissed the writ and remanded the alien to 
the custody of the Commissioner. From this order, 
dismissing the writ and remanding the alien, an ap- 
peal was taken to this court, which must now be de- 
termined. 


[I.] The Act of February 5, 1917, regulating the 
immigration of aliens, provides as follows: 
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That after three months from the passage of this act 
[February 5, 1917], in addition to the aliens who are by 
law now excluded from admission into the United States, 
the following persons shall also be excluded from admis- 
sion thereto, to wit: 

All aliens over 16 years of age, physically capable of 
reading, who can not read the English language, or some 
other language or dialect, including Hebrew or Yiddish: 
Provided, that any admissible alien, or any alien heretofore 
or hereafter legally admitted, or any citizen of the United 
States, may bring in or send for his father or grandfather 
over 55 years of age, his wife, his mother, his grandmother, 
or his unmarried or widowed daughter, if otherwise admis- 
sible, whether such relative can read or not; and such rela- 
tive shall be permitted to enter. * * * 

It appears that the excluded alien is a deaf-mute, 
and it is argued that the literacy test does not apply 
in his case on the ground that deaf-mutes are not 
‘physically capable of reading.’’ This view of the 
statute does not commend itself to us. A man who 
is a deaf-mute, it is true, is physically incapable of 
reading aloud; but he is not physically incapable of 
reading. The New Standard Dictionary defines the 
word ‘‘reading’’ as follows: 

1. The act, practice, or art of perusing written or printed 
matter and ascertaining or considering its contents or 
meaning. 

If this alien was capable of perusing the Hebrew 
language and ascertaining its meaning, he could 
read and meet the test which the statute prescribed, 
although physically unable to read aloud. The alien 
was asked through an interpreter whether he was 
able to read in any language. His answer was: 
‘Only to read my prayers in Hebrew.’’ This was a 
somewhat ambiguous answer. If able to read his 
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prayers in Hebrew, he must be capable of reading 
the Hebrew language, unless he was taught simply 
to read his prayers in that language in order to pass 
the literacy test. But the immigration officials did 
not undertake to find out whether he could read the 
Hebrew language, or even his prayers in Hebrew. 
What was done was to give him tests in reading the 
Yiddish language, as is shown by the following ex- 
cerpt from his testimony: 

Alien given tests as follows: Interpreter wrote on a sheet 
of paper the following requests, prefixed with the state- 
ment, ‘‘Do what you are directed to,’’ in his native lan- 
guage (Yiddish) : ‘‘Go and get your hat and put it on your 
head.’’ ‘‘Go back to your seat and come back to the desk 
here.’’ (Alien does neither after scrutinizing the sentences 
thoroughly as written by the interpreter.) 

[II.] There was attached to the return to the writ 
of habeas corpus the report made to the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at Washington by the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration at Ellis Island. 
It states that ‘‘he (the excluded alien) claims he is 
able to read his prayers in Hebrew, but he has been 
unable to pass the required reading test,’’ It ap- 
pears, however, that he was given no test of his abil- 
ity to read Hebrew. The test given him was, as we 
have already stated, in the Yiddish language, which 
is an altogether different language. The new 
Standard Dictionary defines the Yiddish as: 

A Middle High German dialect, or number of dialects, 
spoken by the Jews, containing a large number of Ger- 
manized Hebrew words and using Hebrew characters for 
its literature. It contains about 70 per cent of German, 
20 per cent of Hebrew, and 10 per cent of Slavic words, 
and is used as a polyglot jargon for intercommunication by 
Jews from different nations. 
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It is evident that a person might be able to read 
Hebrew and wholly unable to read Yiddish. The 
alien in the case now under consideration did not 
claim that he could read Yiddish, but did claim that 
he could read to some extent at least Hebrew. The 
test to be given him should therefore have been a 
test to determine his ability to read the latter lan- 
guage. If he had a reading knowledge of that lan- 
guage, it was wholly immaterial whether he had a 
reading knowledge of Yiddish. An alien seeking ad- 
mission into the United States is entitled to a fair 
hearing by the immigration officials to determine 
whether he is within the class of aliens to be ex- 
cluded under the law. We do not think that the ex- 
amination to which this alien was subjected tested 
his ability to read the only language of which he 
claimed to have a reading knowledge. 

[III.] But this alien was excluded, not alone on 
the ground that he was unable to read. It was also 
found that he was likely to become a public charge. 
We find no evidence in the record to support that 
finding. He was asked, ‘fParticularly in view of 
your total deafness, how do you expect to be able to 
do anything toward earning your own support?’’ 
To this he replied, ‘‘By working as ladies’ tailor.’’ 
The evidence shows that before coming to this coun- 
try he had worked as a journeyman tailor together 
with his son, a boy of 16 years of age, and that their 
joint earnings had been sufficient for their support. 
The alien’s brother had been in the United States 
for 23 years. He was a naturalized citizen of the 
United States and was a manufacturer of children’s 
dresses. He had $8,000 invested in his business and 
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an income of $100 a week. He owned a property 
worth $60,000 in which his equity amounted to 
$20,000. This property he described as a ‘‘16-fam- 
ily house’’ and the income from that house brought 
in $10,000 a year. In addition he had, as adminis- 
trator of his deceased wife’s estate, $5,665. 

The alien also had an uncle, who was a manufac- 
turer of dresses and a citizen of Brooklyn, and had 
been in the United States for 19 years. He testified 
that he had $9,000 invested in his business, and that 
he also had invited the alien to come to the United 
States. He was asked, ‘‘ What is he (the alien) to do 
here to maintain himself?’’ and he replied: 

‘“We are to take care of him. * * * We want at least 
the only part of our family here. That is all we have left 
of our entire family. We want to put the boy through a 
commercial course in college.’’ 

The alien had come to the United States upon the 
invitation of his brother. The brother was asked, 
‘What can and will you do for them (the alien and 
his son, who was 16 years of age) if admitted?’’ To 
this he replied, ‘‘ The son I will put in school, and my 
brother I will keep at the house.’’ 

[IV.] It was assigned as a further reason for this 
alien’s exclusion that he was an ‘‘assisted alien.’’ 
The provision as to assisted immigrants is found in 
section 3 of the act of 1917. In naming the persons 
to be excluded it specifies: 

Persons whose tickets or passage is paid for with the 
money of another, or who are assisted by others to come, 
unless it is affirmatively and satisfactorily shown that such 
persons do not belong to one of the foregoing excluded 
classes. 
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The record discloses that the alien’s passage 
money was paid for him. But this is under the 
statute an immaterial fact, unless the person so as- 
sisted is affirmatively shown to belong to one of the 
excluded classes. Upon this record that has not 
been satisfactorily shown. Upon the facts in this 
record the right of the immiyration officials to ex- 
clude this alien depends upon whether he is unable 
to read Hebrew. He is entitled, if he so desires, to 
be re-examined with a view of ascertaining whether 
he can read understandingly that language. If it is 
found after a fair test that he can read that lan- 
guage understandingly, no ground appears for his 
exclusion, and he ought to be discharged from cus- 
tody. 

The order is reversed, and the case remanded to 
the District Court with directions to proceed in ac- 
cordance with this opinion. 


[Upon subsequent inquiry into this case, in accordance 
with the above-rendered decision, the Special Master ap- 
pointed by the United States District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York reported that the alien in ques- 
tion could not comply with the reading test, under the 
Act of 1917. This report was eventually confirmed by the 
Hon. Francis A. Winslow, United States District Judge. 
Deportation was ordered. Later, the alien was given an- 
other reading test by a board of special inquiry at Ellis 
Island and again was found to be unable ‘‘to read.’’ His 
friends have been instructed to produce him at Ellis Island 
for deportation.—I. S. F.] 


REPORTS OF SCHOOLS 


Arkansas School._—In the twenty-eighth biennial report 
of this school, for the period closing June 30, 1924, Super- 


intendent Cloud states succinctly and forcefully the press- 
ing problems confronted in the conduct of the school The 
foremost of these problems relates to the already overtaxed 
condition of every department, and since the attendance 
is annually on the increase there is sore need of a new 
school building, a new hospital and additional dormitory 
accommodation. In providing the last named improvement 
the complete separation of the smaller from the larger 
children, preferably in a separate building, is urged upon 
the board of managers. That there is need for a new school 
building is made evident by a brief excerpt from the re- 
port itself: 

The Legislature of 1921 provided temporary relief for the classes 
in the erection of a temporary school building. This building is of 


wooden structure, loosely constructed, containing eighteen class- 
rooms, that are serving the purpose, though in an inconvenient and 


uncomfortable way. There have been times when it became neces- 
sary to suspend classes in that building because of the poor heating 
facilities and the loose construction and there have been times when 
the teachers were compelled to conduct their classes out in the yard 
because of the intense heat during warm weather. 

Only the constant watchfulness of an able staff of phy- 
sicians, nurses and other school officers has made possible a 
gratifying health report. However, with a school enroll- 
ment of somewhat over 300 children the safeguarding of 
health becomes a question of serious concern and makes im- 
perative the need of a hospital building to deal especially 
with the contagious diseases that are so common an afflic- 
tion of childhood. 
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Other recommendations of the report include a request 
of funds for the purchase of books for the school library 
and provision for an adequate increase in teachers’ salaries. 


Clarke School.—According to the 57th annual report of 
this school, the past year has been an uneventful but suc- 
cessful one, with no changes in the personnel of the teaching 
corps. The total enrollment was 163; of this number 32 
were from states other than Massachusetts. The children 
were distributed as follows: 56 in the primary grades, 
51 in the intermediate and 56 in the grammar department. 
Nine students successfully completed the course in the 
Normal Department and are now teaching in various 
schools. 

In collaboration with the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, a summer school 
of teachers was held here from June 2 to 28, 1924. The 
number who could attend was limited to 52, about half of 
those who had made application. 

The Mary H. True Normal Scholarship Fund, the an- 
nual income of which is to be used in assisting Normal 
students, has been established by Mrs. Marian True Geh- 
ring with a gift to the school of $6,000 as a memorial to her 
sister, Mary H. True, the devoted teacher and life-long 
friend of the late Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell. 

To meet requests from other schools, sets of Sense Train- 
ing materials, for use with very young children, have been 
made, patterned after those used in this school. In the 
manual accompanying these sets, Dr. Caroline A. Yale 
explains the value of such materials. 

The printing of two additional sets of Clarke School 
Story Charts has been made possible by a gift of $500 
from Mr. N. L. Dauby. 

The report also emphasizes the need of separate train- 
ing for deaf children who are feeble-minded, offering the 
suggestion advanced by Pres. William Carter of Williams 
College as far back as 1899 for the collection of such 
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children in a special class in an organized school for the 
feeble-minded. 

The board of corporation, having long felt the need of 
some financial provision for the teachers of the school 
after retirement, has planned an arrangement with the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America 
whereby such a project can be successfully consummated. 


Columbia Institution—The 67th annual report of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf states that during the 
school year of 1923 - 1924 there were 125 students under 
instruction in the advanced department, Gallaudet College, 
and 48 in the primary and grammar department, or Ken- 
dall School. 


Increased appropriations by Congress, to the amount of 
$3,000, made it possible to increase the salaries of the . 
more poorly paid employees of the institution A sum of 
$4,400 is required for the purchase of an additional lino- 
type machine to meet the increased demand on the part 
of students for instruction in typesetting. The late Con- 
gress has approved this request. 

President Hall also urges an enlargement of the normal 
training department to help meet the great demand for 
trained teachers of the deaf. 


Florida School—Dr. A. H. Walker, president of the 
school, in his biennial report to the state board of control, 
enumerates specifically the requirements that are essential 
to its continued progress. The most pressing of these 
inelude: 

1. A new and completely outfitted kitchen arrangement for the 
main building. 

2. An athletic field to provide space for playgrounds and athletic 
sports. 

3. An extension department that will center about the activities 
of a state field agent employed by the school. 

4, The physical improvement of the campus. 

5. Provision for financial aid to worthy graduates of the school 
seeking higher education. 
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6. A dormitory for the boys. 

7. Funds for the completion of Bloxham Cottage, one of the new 
cottage units. 

8. Increased appropriations for teachers’ salaries. 

Dr. Walker also calls attention to the dire need of a 
compulsory school attendance law. 


Missouri School——A number of very important needs, 
vital to the welfare of the school, are presented in budget 
form in the 35th biennial report of the board of managers 
for the consideration of the general assembly of the state. 
These may be stated as follows: 

1, An increase in the general subsistence fund to provide for a 
natural increase in the number of pupils enrolled and the added 
expenditures that would thereby be entailed. 

2. A substantial but necessary increase in the sums apportioned 
for teachers’ salaries, it being Superintendent Tillinghast’s conten- 
tion that ‘‘cheap teachers, teachers without basic education, with- 
out adequate training or proper experience, teachers more or less 
broken down in health and energy, teachers that no other school 
wants to employ, are in the final analysis the most extravagantly 
costly that can be employed. Such teachers tend to defeat the essen- 
tial purpose of any school and in some measure render futile large 
expenditures of funds.’’ 

3. A new shop building. The present entirely inadequate patched 
up structure is a serious check to progress in one of the major 
departments of the school. 

4. A separate building for the colored pupils. At present these 
children, with an increase of almost 50 per cent in the past 2 years, 
are cared for in the same buildings with the white children. 


A review of the work of the school points with satis- 
faction to the appointment of a supervising principal, the 
establishment of a teacher-training class, and to an en- 
couraging desire on the part of the members of the teach- 
ing force for professional improvement. Another grati- 
fying result is a gradual but steady increase in the number 
of pupils taught orally. However, the superintendent 
wisely cautions that a mere statistical improvement in the 
position of oral teaching is subsidiary to improving the 
quality and environment of such instruction. 
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The report also advocates the adoption of a more ef- 
fective compulsory education law, one that will definitely 
place the responsibility for the carrying out of its provi- 
sions. The legislature is furthur petitioned to make pro- 
vision for a retirement fund for the benefit of deserving 
teachers long in service. 


Montana School._—The Rocky Mountain Leader for Jan- 
uary 1925 has an account of an instructive report to the 
governor of Montana by Miss Elizabeth Cooley, an expert 
dietitian, who recently made a survey of food conditions 
in the various institutions of that state, the school for the 
deaf and the blind at Boulder among them. <A week of ob- 
servation was spent at each institution and a typical 
set of menus, of which the following are examples, was 
carefully studied. 


School for the Deaf, Boulder 


Sunday, December 23 Monday, December 24 
BREAKFAST BREAKFAST 
Cold cereal Oatmeal 
Sausage Potatoes 
Potatoes Bread 
Bread Coffee and Milk 
Coffee and Milk LUNCH 
LUNCH Hash and Gravy 
Reast and Gravy Bread 
Bread Corn 
Peas and Mashed Spuds Boiled Potatoes 
Ice Cream and Cake Rice Pudding 
Milk Milk 
DINNER DINNER 
Potato Salad Bacon 
Bread Macaroni and Cheese 
Apple Butter Bread and Oleo 
Cake and Canned Pears Cake and Canned Apricots 
Cocoa Tea and Milk 


Miss Cooley’s conclusions with regard to the school for 
the deaf were, in part, as follows: 

With the exception of things classed under the meat group, 
further explanation seems unnecessary. In the meat group, skim 
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milk, and eggs are included, besides meat. 600 qts. of milk were 
used during the week which makes a splendid average of two 
and one-half cups (54 of a quart) per person per day. 

The minerals are above the safety line, as are the amounts of 
vitamin ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’, The vitamin ‘‘C’’ content is low. It 
seems that it would be advisable to increase this by serving more 
variety of green vegetables (which at this season would have to 
be canned) or by serving fresh fruits such as apples. 

The cost averaged 33 cents per person per day, which was quite 
moderate. 

It would seem that the adequacy of the diet in all particulars 
should be of utmost importance for these growing children, and 
that the state appropriation should be sufficient to cover the in- 
clusion of more greens and a few fresh fruits. Of course the cost 
of these would be higher at the time of the year this study was 
made, and it is quite possible that if the institution had been 
studied in the fall or spring, the lack would not have appeared. 

The breakfast menus all seem a bit too hearty for young students. 
Potatoes and cereals both are not needed in the same meal and 
the use of meat for breakfast is questionable. Fruit could be sub- 
stituted for practically the same cost. 

No butter is used here but this can not be considered serious 
since whole milk is used generously. While coffee appears on the 
menus it was never served to the children under fourteen. 

People who have never lived in an institution can not realize 
some of the inherent disadvantages of feeding in large numbers, 
and those in charge of institutions can make improvements only 
in so far as money is provided them. The science and economics 
involved in providing adequate and pleasing menus on limited 
cost requires a background of scientific training and practical 
institutional experience. It is false economy to leave this vital 
phase of work in the hands of cooks or matrons with no scientific 
training, no matter how competent or interested they may seem. 
Trained dietitians are comparatively new workers in most insti- 
tutions, but with the few exceptions which prove the rule, are prov- 
ing themselves invaluable. Their training demands a salary higher 
than the average paid in institutions, but the saving effected and 
what is more important the better balanced and pleasing menu 
served, prove the wisdom of the added expenditure. 


In this connection it may be of interest to note here a 
statement in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, November 23, 
1924, by Dr. Morris Fishbein, of the editorial staff of the 
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Journal of the American Medical Association, regarding 
institutional diet. 

The fond mother is likely to imagine that her own children 
are much better off in the matter of diet than are children in or- 
phan asylums and institutions. Yet it has been found that children 
who live in such places have a well ordered routine and eat with a 
regularity and an appetite that is only too frequently absent in the 
child reared at home. 


Mystic School—The activities of this school are de- 


scribed in detail in a report of the board of trustees to the 
governor and state assembly covering the biennial period 


ending with June 30, 1924. This is the second such ac- 
counting submitted for the school as a state institution. 
Superintendent Tucker gives a general plan of the newly 
completed building to serve as a girls’ dormitory and 
school house, for the construction of which the general 
assembly in 1923 appropriated $125,000. This new building 
will relieve the present congestion as well as enable the 
school to accommodate more children. A further sum of 
$60,000 is desired to equip this building with a heating 
plant, furniture, linen, ete., and to complete the grading 
of the grounds around it. An appropriation of $100.000 is 
also sought for the erection of an additional structure to 
contain living rooms for teachers, quarters for the super- 
intendent and his family, a dining room, a library and 
other necessary rooms. 

As there still remain in the state of Connecticut numbers 
of deaf children of school age who are not being educated, 
the enactment of a state compulsory education law is ear- 
nestly urged. The report also advocates the earlier en- 
trance of children to school. 

Some of the particular advantages that the school enjoys, 
it is pointed out, are the protection its isolation from the 
village affords against diseases that become prevalent in 
the nearby community, an invigorating country life, and 


safety for the children from the dangers of automobile 
traffic. 
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The farm, in addition to serving as a means of teaching 
the varied forms of agriculture, has in the past biennial 
period proved a valuable asset in supplying the institu- 
tion population with an abundance of the staple foodstuffs. 
A sum of $5,000 is requested of the legislature for a new 
barn, silo, and other improvements. 

The methods of teaching are purely oral. It is intended 
also to broaden the rhythm work as an aid to speech teaching 
by means of added equipment. General and satisfactory 
progress in both the literary and industrial departments 
is reported by the principal. Referring to the polyglot 
composition of the population from which the pupils are 


derived, it is pointed out that the institution serves as an 
effective agent of Americanization. 


North Carolina School_—The 17th biennial report of 
this school, for the period ending June 30, 1924, reviews 
with great satisfaction the progress that has been achieved 
here. Mr. W. R. Whitson, president of the board of diree- 
tors, in submitting the report to the governor of the state, 
makes a statement that is quite unique among reports for 
schools for the deaf. 

We are now proud to be able to say that for the next biennial 
period we do not feel that it is necessary for us to ask for any 
extraordinary appropriation. We thank you and others who have 
enabled us to get what we have in the past regarded as imperative. 
We now ask for enough to enable us, by economy but without stint, 
to meet our operating expenses for the next biennial period. 

Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, superintendent of the school, 
makes reference in comment upon general problems, to the 
existing dearth of well qualified and well trained teachers 
and to the need for a standardization of teacher training as 
a means of increasing the efficiency of schools for the deaf. 

One of the features of the past year’s work was the re- 
vision of the school course of study by the members of the 
faculty under the direction of Miss Enfield Joiner, prin- 
cipal of the codrdination, under the direction of Miss Annie 
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MsD. Erwin, assistant principal, of systematic outside 
reading with classroom language drill. Particular empha- 
sis is also being placed on auricular training wherever it 
can be applied profitably. The principal also points out 
the value of increased supervised play activity to supple- 
ment results in the school room. 


Tasmanian Institution—The entire management .and 
control of this institution have recently undergone reorgan- 
ization, the features of which are made clear in the 27th 
annual report for the school (July 1, 1923 to June 30, 
1924). This reorganization is in agreement with the recom- 
mendations of a government board of inquiry that investi- 
gated the condition of the school. Two independent divi- 
sions of the school activities were recognized, educational 
and industrial, with Mr. R. Harley, headmaster, and operat- 
ing under a board of management. One of the first duties of 
this board was to arrange with the government department 
of education to assume the control of the teaching work 
of the departments for the deaf and for the blind, it 
becoming the duty of the department of education to 
appoint the members of the teaching corps. The educa- 
tion department thereupon confirmed all the present mem- 
bers of the staff. 

According to the new arrangement, the school is to 
receive a government maintenance grant of £40 per 
annum for each child, this sum to be allotted as follows: 
£22 to the department of education for teachers’ salaries, 
and £18 to the institution for the maintenance of the 
children, a division that corresponds fairly well with 
the ratio in effect before the education department took 
over control of the school. The board of mangement 
also decided to establish a special maintenance fund to 
be derived from fees charged in accordance with a spe- 
cial scale approved by the minister of education. 
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The total number of pupils enrolled was 68; of these 
6 were blind children. The teaching staff consists of 
the headmaster and 6 assistants. The instruction is 
based upon speech and lip-reading, supplemented by 
writing and finger spelling. 

The girls are taught the various forms of household 
science and art, and the boys receive instruction in clay 
modelling, and raffia and wood work. 

One of the recommendations of the government board 
of inquiry calls for greater emphasis upon industrial 
training, jparticularly along agricultural lines, since a 
majority of the deaf boys come from rural districts. 

In the report, the board of management also advocates 
the establishment of the cottage system as a means of 
promoting the ideals of real home life and thus produc- 
ing a more practical and efficient type of citizenship in 
its deaf boys and girls. 

The school has a waiting list of children seeking ad- 
mission but who cannot be accommodated now owing to 
lack of room in the present buildings. In addition, the 
school has no facilities for adequately isolating children 
who are sick, and owing to the unsuitable layout of the 
institution, dormitory arrangements are not very con- 
venient. The recent government board of inquiry ad- 
vised the minister of education that no expenditure for 
buildings, other than for necessary repairs, be made, ad- 
vocating instead a complete change of location, This 
step is now under consideration. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mechanical Aids for the Deaf—In his syndicated 
articles on ‘‘ How to Keep Well,’’ Dr. W. A. Evans makes 
occasional reference to the subject of deafness. Recently, 
one such article was devoted to an interesting discussion 
of mechanical aids for defective hearing. As a result of 
recent scientific advances in the methods of sound measure- 
ment there is being developed a distinction in different 
types of mechanical devices to meet the various forms of 
impairment in hearing. ‘‘It is not enough,’’ declares 
Dr. Evans in his article appearing in the Washington Post 
November 23, 1924, ‘‘ to say that a man is deaf.’’ 

We must know what kind of deafness he has. Is it catarrhal or of 
a nerve type? Does it relate especially to the speaking voice, and if 
so, to consonant or to vowel sounds? Upon the answer to these 
questions depends the kind of apparatus which can be expected 
to help. 

If there is suppuration, or if there is a clear-cut history of sup- 
puration, the ears should be examined for perforation of the ear 
drum. Deafness due to large perforation of the drum is benefited by 
the ear drum tpe of hearing apparatus. These drums go into the 
ear canal, Unfortunately, in most of the cases where the artificial 
ear drum type of apparatus improves the hearing there is a dis- 
charge which should be allowed to flow out freely. The instrument 
interferes. The discharge must be dried up before it is safe to use 
this type of instrument. Therefore, the number who can use this 
type with advantage is small. 

Wells says: ‘*The catarrhal type hears comparatively well over 
the telephone; he hears better in the midst of noise; his hearing is 
bad for the low-pitched sounds and good for the high; he tends to 
speak habitually in too low a tone. Such are benefited by an electri- 
eal hearing device.’’ 

If the individual has no ear disease and never had any; if his 
deafness comes on late in life; if the hearing is worse in the presence 
of a noise; if the hearing is especially bad for the high-pitched 
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notes and if the tendency is to speak habitually in a loud rather 
than a low voice—the sufferer had better get some trumpet device. 
He may be harmed by using an electric phone device. 

It is important to decide between a trumpet type and a phone 
type of hearing device. If the deafness is of the catarrhal type, 
the phone variety of hearing device should be used. If it is of the 
nerve type the trumpet kind of device in some of its variations should 
be used; the phone type does more harm than good. There are simple 
methods by which one can guess fairly well which type his deafness 
belongs in. 

Dr. Gordon Berry says, in the Volta Review: ‘‘The catarrhal 
type, unless extreme, hears quite readily over the telephone; the 
nerve type does not. The catarrhal type hears with an ear phone; 
the nerve type tries one, complains that it jangles and tires the 
ear. The catarrhal type comes earlier in life; the nerve type later.’’ 


Summer School for Teachers of the Deaf—Under the 
auspices of the American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, the North Carolina School 
will this summer conduct a school for teachers of the deaf. 
The authorities of the school have agreed to undertake 
such a project on the understanding that a sufficient num- 
ber of candidates apply to justify it. The Clarke School 
will not have a summer session this year, but it is the pur- 
pose of those in charge at Morganton to follow the Clarke 
School methods. The sessions will last from June 1 to 26, 
inclusive. Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, superintendent of the 
school, has the following announcement to make regarding 
arrangements for the course. 

Teachers having had at least one year’s experience in teaching 
the deaf by the oral method are eligible for membership. 

The course includes the study of methods and the demonstration 
of the development of new work. 

The faculty, with Miss Enfield Joiner, principal of the North 
Carolina School, in charge, will give the following courses: 

Miss Joiner, Visible Speech, the formation and development of 
English sounds, the development of language in primary and 
intermediate grades, and first steps in arithmetic and geography. 

Miss Annie McD. Ervin, assistant principal, North Carolina School, 
reading and the language of advanced grades. 
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Miss Sarah E, Lewis, supervising teacher of the primary depart- 
ment of the North Carolina School, sense training, diagram 
drawing and corrective speech work following Miss Joiner’s 
lectures. 

Miss Martha E. Bruhn, Boston, Mass., Miiller-Walle Method of 
Speech-Reading. 

Miss Mary E. Numbers, Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., de- 
velopment and training of residual hearing. 

A lecturer will be supplied for a course in anatomy of ear and 
throat. 

A certificate of attendance will be given at the end of the course. 

The charge for tuition is fifty dollars. Board and lodging will be 
provided by the North Carolina School for the Deaf at ten 
dollars per week. Laundry will be arranged for at the school 
at reasonable charge. 

Privileges of the swimming pool, tennis court and gymnasium will 
be extended. Week-end trips to points of interest such as Ashe- 
ville, Blowing Rock and Linville Falls, will be arranged. 

Applicants will be accepted in order received. Unless at least 

forty applications shall have been received by May 1, it will 

not be practicable to conduct the school. 
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WANTED 
An Eastern school has opening for man to 
assist Principal and eventually take charge. 
Qualifications: College graduation and three 


years’ experience. Write details. 


M. I. 
Care of Annals, 
Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 


Attractive Textbooks for 


Deaf Children 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
By 


Gertrude W. Croker 
Mabel K. Jones 


M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by 
Tony Sarg 


Pri e 1.25 
Wine gor Send orders to 


Miss M. E. Prarr 
Public School 47, 
225 East 23d St., 
New York City 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
Book I, 50c. 
Books {I and III, 75c. 
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THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
1 Mount Morris Park West, New York City 
ESTABLISHED IN 1894 
Fully equipped to educate a deaf child by the speech method from 
Kindergarten to College entrance. No use of finger spelling or the 
sign language is permitted. 
LARGE ENOUGH TO BE A REAL SCHOOL 
SMALL ENOUGH TO BE A REAL HOME 
1 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the girls 
2 Mount Morris Park West is the school building 
3 Mount Morris Park West is the home of the boys 
There are always more applicants for admission than there are 
places available. Present pupils have first claim to places. Others 
when accepted, are received in the order of application. Applica- 
tion blanks mailed on request. The School Staff also conducts a 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR MOTHERS 
OF LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


that has been prepared and copyrighted by the Principal and Founder, 


JOHN DuTTON WriGHT, by which parents are enabled to save for their 
children the priceless years before school age is reached, and begin at 
home their training in lip-reading, speech, and auricular development. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


GRACE M. BEATTIE 
Instructor im the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY 
1723-1747 California Street, Denver, Colorado 
THE STORY OF 
AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS 
Fully illustrated; $1.00 per copy 
New Edition, February, 1921 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ¥OR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Louise 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 

THE BEGINNER’S BOOK 

Cloth; price, $1.00. 
THE QUESTION BOOK 

For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
LANGUAGE DRILL STORIES 

For Third-Year Classes.—Price, $1.00. 
WHAT PEOPLE DO 

Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Price, 

$1.00. 

The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 

SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO THE AUTHOR 
CRESHEIM HALL, MT. AIRY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By MarGaretT J. STEVENSON 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY BOOK I (Revised)— 
Cloth; Price, $1.00. 
NATURE FACTS (Revised)— 
Used correlatively with Primary Geography. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents. 
LIFE OF JESUS (Revised)— 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents. 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


A CoursE IN ENGLISH FOR PUPILS IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
By J. W. Jongs, Superintendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf 
Book I, for Upper Primary Grades, revised-- 60¢ 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades 60¢ 
Book III, for High-School Grades, revised, and a self-instructor-. 75¢ 
Illustrated Reader, for Pupils of the Third and Fourth Grades... 60¢ 

These books are especially adapted to cultivate the reading habit 
and the language sense. Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by Oarotine Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

All five books now on sale. 

A Preparatory Book, which will save teachers of preparatory and 
first-year classes the task of hektographing year books, written by 
M. RicHarps, is also on sale. Price, 40c. 


‘*‘STORY READER No. 1’’ 
Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HammonpD. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*8TORY READER No. 2’’ 
Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ina V. 
HamMMonpD. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY’’ 

Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KELLoae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*TALKS AND STORIES’’ 

Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 


M.A. Price $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*WORDS AND PHRASESY’’ 


Examples of correct English usage, by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M.A. Price $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 
‘*BITS OF HISTORY’’ 
One hundred stories gathered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHN E, Crane, B.A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 


‘*‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS’’ 
By J. EvEuYN WILLOUGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. 
Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 
‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS’’ 
By Grace M. Beartiz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 
‘‘AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES’’ 
By CATHERINE DUNN and Mary F. GiLxinson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AMELIA DsMorrts, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40c. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL "OR THE DEAF, West Harrrorp, Conn. 
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